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Street. 


The Saturday Review is 77 years old to-day; 
we are not ashamed of it. We belong to the past, 
and certainly we belong to the present; we mean 
the future to belong to us. 

** 
* 

The so-called hunger march has come to its in- 
evitable and miserable end. The threat to Parlia- 
The Scandal ™ent was ludicrous. But it is not 


of the enough that demonstrations within 
“Marchers’ one mile of Parliament should be 
illegal. It is imperative to adopt measures, even to 


the passing of a new Act of Parliament, prevent- 
ing this disgraceful exploitation of unemployment 
in future. Permission of ‘‘ hunger marches ’”’ in 
the interest of the subversive powers at war with 
this ancient realm of ours is degrading, dangerous 


and wasteful. 


Since the first attempt on the County Hall, the 
Metropolitan Police have been on almost constant 
duty—a strain that, unless imposed by real neces- 
sity, is scandalous as well as irritating. The frit- 
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is one of the most favourite among Bolshevik 
dodges. It should be stopped by stopping the as- 
semblies and processions that form its present 
breeding ground. Small stones may cause great 
perturbation when thrown into water. It is the 
same with Communist agitation, which therefore 
should be checked as near the source of movement 


as possible. 


Some say ‘* Oh, leave the Communists alone. 

The people they really injure are the Socialists, by 

Thei discrediting all Collectivist ideas.”’ 

Ob; — No policy could be feebler. It is 

jective 

essential to grapple with the 

menace. No occasion should be lost of clapping 

Communist organisers into gaol. 


At the back of the ‘‘ hunger ’’ march, as behind 
the cotton strike, is the organised push of the Com- 
munist International, bent on doing in England 
what was done in Russia between 1905 and 1918. 
The forces of revolution are not to be toyed with. 
And the first step in checkmating them is to frus- 
trate the toll taken of public time, effort, space, 
and nerves by factitious demonstrations. 


PUBLISHED BY PITMAN’S—— 


A MAIN CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


This is the book that is creating so wae discussion and controversy at the present time. 
pt is made show that the large scale exportation 
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Two unemployment events already cast their 
light and shade before them. On Monday we 
shall have the October unemploy- 
es and nent figures, and it is likely that 
P they will show a drop of well over 
100,000, of which nearly half applies to the Mid- 
lands. The ebb of an evil tide was certainly 
needed, but we may take hopefully the established 
fact that a seasonal improvement generally has 
no effect on the official figures until November is 
passed. 


So far and so good. But the report of the Royal 
Commission which is to be published next week 
is likely to be less hilarious. It will not appease 
the taxpayer, who is sick of the expense of Com- 
missions and Committees and Conferences, set up 
in order to relieve a Government from the burden 
of decision and the duty to govern. 


* * 
+ 


This Royal Commission was set up by the 
Labour Government and composed of members of 
all three parties which in time pre- 
Farce and sented exactly three sets of sepa- 
Snooker 
rate proposals. Twice they were 
asked to think again, and now we shall get a more 
or less unanimous report in diagnosis of the situa- 
tion—with still exactly three sets of different 
recommendations from the members of the three 
parties. It is—is it not ?—exquisitely. comic. But, 
while the farce costs a good deal, the report must 
be quite worthless to the Government, which must 
now make its own plans.. The tangle must be 
straightened and the unemployment fund forced 
on to an actuarial basis by June, when the 
renewal of transitional benefit comes to an_ end. 
And the arrangements for dealing with agricul- 
tural unemployment under the Poor Law must 
also be systematised. 


Meanwhile Papa Lansbury—who would have 
thought the old man had so much blood in him? 
—has made parliamentary rings round the Prime 
Minister by getting consent for a ‘‘ pooling of 
ideas ’’ debate on unemployment, which will con- 
tinue next week, by giving the Ottawa Bill (which 
could not be hindered) an easy passage. Mr. 
Lansbury knows very well that the Government 
have no ideas to pool, while the Opposition can 
furbish up all the alluring and unworkable sug- 
gestions. He has snookered Ramsay MacDonald, 
who is not thereby too popular with the National 


rank and file. 


* * 
* 


When the Means Test Bill is introduced on 
Wednesday, to be hustled, quite properly, through 
all its stages, it must deal with the 
amount of savings to be taken 
into account in computing family 
allowance, what proportion of Disability Pension 
should be credited to Means, and what proportion 


Means, but 
net mean 


of workmen's compensation. If, as we think 
likely, it is laid down that the Public Assistance 
Commissioners must leave out of account fifty per 
cent. of Disability Pension, leaving them dis. 
cretion for the other half, and if the principle of 
a uniform minimum be applied throughout, the 
Government will have steered a just and sensible 
course in what must remain a rough sea. 


Obviously such concessions must fall heavily 
on an embarrassed Treasury. But the cost can be 
borne, because the savings under the Means Test 
are exceeding the estimate. Where it was believed 
that ten millions would be saved in a year on the 
cost of transitional benefit, the present figures sug- 
gest that the saving by the end of the first year 
will probably be fifteen millions. So we can afford 
to be a little more generous than barely just. 


* 
* 


As we predicted last week, the Agricultural 
Committee have made very real ructions. Both 
in the Commons and in the Lords 
A the fight to save farming from com- 
na plete disaster is a real fight, and 
if Major Elliot has the courage 
and vision for which we hope, he and _ his 
problem may be saved without any ‘‘ last resort.” 
A new demand, it is true, is now made for one 
month’s total embargo on foreign potatoes. But 
it is not unreasonable. The present market 
price is £2 5s. per ton, whereas the farmer must 
have £4. Meanwhile there are supplies in the 
country to last till February, and the argument is 
that, while the experimental month would show 
results, the scheme could be modified later if retail 
prices were affected—a possibility (without gross 
profiteering) which agricultural members deny. 


Behind this lies a real dilemma which official 
statements have made for the Cabinet. If the 
farming situation is urgent—according to Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain ‘‘ not only urgent but 
critical ’—what is to be gained by a Treasury 
inquiry into the possibility of credits for farmers? 
And why does the Government leave it all to pri- 
vate members, instead of doing something? Let 
Major Elliot see to it. The meat demand, sup- 
ported by urban members, may strengthen his 
hand, Runciman or no. The land is a path to pro- 
sperity. And pills are no cure for earthquakes. 


* * 


We take leave to quote from the London 
Evening News and, if we may, to congratulate 


“ Jack” the member of its staff who went 
Of see down to the Lambeth Police Court 
and wrote the following report of 


a case.” 


‘“ The police say that Jack has only one desire in 
life, and that is to be dead. They say he tried to get 
his heart’s desire in Brighton, and did not succeed. 
They say he wooed death again in Kennington, and 
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if his landlady had not smelled gas escaping from 
his room he would have been by now beyond the 
reach of all police courts. 

“ Jack is twenty-something : a pale, thin lad, who 
regards the world with melancholy contempt through 
rimless glasses. He drooped in the dock, as though 
all this business of accusing him of trying to take 
his own life were a weary waste of time. Once or 
twice he moved his feet impatiently, but then he 
was still again, as if saying to himself that all this 
would soon be over and he could go again to his 


room. 

““* You will be remanded,’ said Mr. Sandbach. 

“ Jack was as still as if the magistrate had not 
spoken. 

“*] want a medical report,’ said Mr. Sandbach. 

“ Jack turned on his heels and sagged back to the 
cells. He was still sunk in his own thoughts, 
thoughts deep and dark as death itself.” 


That, it seems to us, comes like the stab of a 
searchlight. There are thousands of ‘ Jacks.’’ 
But should they be gaol-birds? That lies at the 
root of half of the criminal problems. 


‘*T want a medical report.’’ Certainly; and we 
congratulate Mr. Sandbach on demanding it. But 
what then ? 


Are you going to deal with the individual 
** Jack,”’ or, for that matter, the individual ‘‘ Jill,’’ 
as odd and singular cases just when they happen to 
crop up, or are you going to lay down a social 
system for dealing with (or preventing) these Jacks 
and Jills, on defined scientific lines? The Lambeth 
‘Jack’? who “‘ turned on his heels and sagged 
hack to the cells ’’ is not just a ‘‘ case.’’ And that 
is where the whole trouble comes. 


* * 
* 


Disclosure of the latest French disarmament 
plan in outline, details not yet being published at 
the time of writing, shows it not 
Much to differ in kind from the forecast 
made here two weeks ago. That is 
to say, it seeks to set up a complicated mechanism 
of interlocking parts consisting of regional pacts, 
security guarantees, obligations under the League 
of Nations’ Covenant, and compulsory arbitration, 
as backing for the abolition of professional armies, 
which should be changed into national militias 
under obligatory international control. If this 
plan were accepted, the French government would 
be prepared—though against the advice of Marshal 
Pétain and General Weygand, its chief military 
advisers—to reduce its army service from twelve to 
nine months, this being the equivalent of a reduc- 
tion of forty thousand men. 


The elegance of this scheme is thoroughly in 
accordance with the known French passion for 
paper constitutions. But in prac- 

Paper tice it will not work. As regards 

: this country it will not work 

; Practice because no British government 
could shoulder the responsibility of pledging us 
automatically to go to war even in the best of 


causes. As regards Germany it will not work 
because that country will never again concede a 
right of international control: through the mouth 
of General Groener, former Minister of Defence 
and of a relatively moderate political complexion, 
she has already said so. M. Herriot’s scheme is, 
further, dependent on a disarmament agreement re 
naval and air forces, and since the recent conversa- 
tions in London exhibit no great likelihood of 
agreement on the former between ourselves and the 
U.S., not to think of questions between that Power 
and Japan, it will most probably not work at.all. 


Doubtless Berlin will make whatever capital is 
possible out of the French admission that the 
military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles are not, 
in all circumstances, sacrosanct. But the French 
will not give any quid sine quo, and M. Herriot’s 
plan seems doomed to go the way of much other 
paper. The plain truth is that the world is not yet 
ready for a general agreement to disarm. Much 
harm would be averted by frank recognition of this 


fact. 


** 
* 


The Lords baptised the Lytton report on 
Manchuria in a debate last Wednesday as weak 
 kneed as any on a subject of first- 


At the Sign class importance to this country 
Rae could well be. Lord Lytton must 


doubtless play up as the begetter 
ot his own child, but it is sad to see so strong an 
intellect as Lord Hailsham’s forced to stand god- 
father, even to endorsing the ex-Viceroy’s pitiable 
adjuration to us to be “* pro-League of Nations.” 
It appears not to have occurred to any member of 
the Upper House to demand that the British 
Government should first, last, and all the time be 
pro-British. But Lord Lytton and his commission 
have busily been engaged in putting British 
interests up the spout. 


** 
* 


The results of the municipal elections have 
proved a smashing blow to the Socialists, and how 
smashing a blow can only be real- 
A Setback ised when the circumstances of a 
for the year ago are remembered. There 
was then a great landslide; the 
feeling of the country shown in the Parliamentary 
election was demonstrated again in the municipal 
fights, and the Socialists suffered a net loss of 
nu fewer than 195 seats. 


It was not unnatural to expect that the ‘‘ swing 
ot the pendulum ’’ would enable them to retrieve 


many of the losses, but what has happened? A 
net gain throughout the country of a beggarly 
total of eleven seats. They gained majorities in 
two councils, but lost them in two others, so in 
that regard they merely finished ‘‘ all square.”’ 


All this makes heartening news both for the 
Government and the country as a whole, The 
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people are remaining sane and sound, and Social- 
ism has suffered a set-back just at the moment 
when it was confident of making an advance. 
There is only one cause for regret; if more people 
had taken the trouble to vote the results would 


have been even better 


* * 
* 


Sir James Frazer’s recovery of his eyesight 
affords matter of congratulation in a wider circle 
even than that of ‘‘ Trinity men,” 
the phrase beloved of the late 
Master of Trinity. It was emi- 
nently proper that the Royal College should give 
a royal welcome to this distinguished son of hers. 
All Englishmen of education rejoice with her at 
the restoration to his full ability cf the man who 
has performed the priestlike task of marrying 
science to literature and has given us an under- 
standing of the obscure mind of that strange 
ancestor of ours, primitive man. 

* * 
* 


A Happy 
Restoration 


Cricketers and Rugger men must be feeling 
more than a little disturbed these days when so 
many strange things are being 
Playing the done in the name of their great 
N me. ~=sgames. Out in Australia the two 
ew Version ‘ 
captains, or the two sets of man- 
agements, are indulging in the rather ridiculous 
antic of ‘* hiding ’’ their bowlers so as to spring 
them all as a great surprise when the decisive day 
comes. Now comes the news that Kippax and 
McCabe have declined to play in the forthcoming 
_match against the Combined XI, and that Bradman 
is a doubtful starter. The Australian Board of 
Control has already vetoed the inclusion in the 
team of O'Reilly, Grimmett and Fleetwood-Smith, 
so the use of the word ‘* Combined ’’ begins to 
look a little foolish. It would be a great relief 
to everybody if the Englishmen and the Aus- 
tralians just carried on playing cricket and left 
such things as bluff and preliminary “‘ tactics ’’ 
to bookmakers and boxing promoters. 


Rugby is in equally sad case. An attempt is 
now to be made to turn it into a competitor against 
such diversions as greyhound and speedway 
racing by staging amateur matches to be played 


by floodlight during the winter evenings. What 
possible excuse can there be for that, unless it be 
admitted that the reason for it all is a purely com- 
mercial one ? 
* * 
* 
Gandhi threatens another hungerstrike on the 
doorstep of the Communal issue. The first, it will 
be remembered, was marked by the 
More Light frightening loss to him of 1} ‘bs. 
that sent his fanatical followers, 
likethe unfortunate Miss Madeleine 
Slade, gibbering at the idea of Gandhi’s demise. 
It had another result too: to put the spot light 


again on this arch humbug and political map. 
ceuvrer whose stock had slumped in India to ap 
extent far more alarming than a loss of flesh sur. 
passed in any hard game of lawn tennis. 


The Communal issue is the question whether jp 
the British scheme of federal government for India, 
the seventy million or so ‘* Untouchables ’’ are to 
have separate representation or to be lumped into 
that allotted to their contemners and oppressors, the 
caste Hindus. Gandhi's first hunger strike ended 
with his astutely drawing the Untouchables into, 
plan for reserved representation within the Hindy 
block of seats, thus cutting them off from the possi. 
bility of ever making comman cause with the 
Moslems in the future federal parliament. The Un. 
touchables also received assurances that the dis. 
tinctions drawn against them should disappear. 


Now two things have happened. First, the more 


honest Hindus are wroth with Gandhi for having 


given such assurances well know. 
ing they can never be made good. 
Telling an Untouchable that he 
will be able to worship in a Hindu temple is much 
as if Nonconformists were told they might per- 
form Mass in a Roman Catholic church. The Un- 
tcouchables worship their own gods with blood sacti- 
fice: therefore they are forever unclean before the 
Hindu gods. Save one indeed: Kali, goddess of 
death, most dreaded of all by Hindus ignorant and 
educated alike, for no race is more superstitious. 
Kali accepts blood offerings. Into her temples 
Untouchables could always go, which throws a 
queer light on the triumphant news wired to one 
London paper that Kali’s temples were at last open 
te them. 


Blood 
Offerings 


Second, the Untouchables themselves, whose 
leaders were seduced by Gandhi’s charm, have 
begun to jib, declaring they were betrayed, and it 
1s quite on the cards that the agreement come to two 
weeks since will topple over. Gandhi therefore 
thinks of trying the hunger trick on them again. 

** ; 
* 

Gandhi’s duplicity in dealing with the Un 
touchables is not the only bone of contention 
between him and the better class 
Orthodox Hindus. The guru, or 
teacher, has allowed himself to be 
actually worshipped as a god. He says it is forced 
on him: they retort that he allows it. They are 
also incensed at his teaching to the youth of India 
cn the marriage question, which is alleged to incite 
to promiscuity. 

Never were the dangers of the Indian situation 
better shown than in an address give this week to 
the Royal Empire Society by Sir Charles Tegart, 
member of the India Council and late Commis 
sioner of Police at Calcutta. There is, Sir Charles 
tells us, virtually no educational institution in 
India in which does not exist a terrorist group, it 
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citing and directing assassination or assault by 
students. Intimidation has rendered impossible 
fair trial in the ordinary criminal courts. The 
policy of conciliation, tried over and over again, 
has failed, and conciliation is interpreted by the 
terrorists as weakness. It is a matter for rejoicing 
to know that in these difficult circumstances loyal 
Indian officials do their duty with a steadfastness 
which must be pronounced marvellous, when we 
consider what small encouragement to loyalty 
Indian or Anglo-Indian have received from 
Whitehall under the Montagu-Irwin afflatus. 
** 
* 
It is reasonable to have a real enthusiasm for 
opera and yet to congratulate the government on 
the cessation of the subsidy. We 


kegel can get adequate but provincial 
poses performances of grand opera in 


English. The often heroic work of 
the Carl Rosa, Moody-Manners, and British 
National Opera Companies have proved so much— 
in normal times. But that kind of grand opera is, 
honestly, not worth a Government subsidy. We 
can have, just as any other capital can have, ex- 
quisite and almost perfect performances of grand 
opera on the international model. But to subsi- 
dise that sort of thing is a luxury of which no sane 
Government would dream at this time. So we had 
best save our money. We are a musical nation 
and the increasing taste for good music, not ex- 
cluding all jazz, will not be smothered because the 
subsidy is withdrawn. It has its caterers and it will 
be kept alive. Meanwhile we would rather subsi- 
dise Gilbert and Sullivan which is characteristically 
English and should be immortal, if we were com- 


pelled to subsidise at all. But, luckily, that is not 
necessary. 
** 


* 

Willy-nilly, Englishmen’s attention is drawn to 
the German hotch-potch. Interpreting, after his 
own fashion, the comic judgment 


Ins and Outs of Leipzig that admits two govern- 
Bali ments for the State of Prussia, 


Herr von Papen, Chancellor of the 
Reich, has begun appointing a fresh set of Cabinet 
Ministers for its government, who will leave out in 
the cold those holding office by authority of the 
Prussian diet. This has incensed the Bavarian 
Prime Minister, who sees a menace to his own 
government, to use, as some ladies have it, 
“languidge,”’ to his opposite number in Prussia. 
But Bavaria is not the north, and Munich has the 
advantage of not being also capital of the Empire. 


By recent testimony from Bavaria the men of 
that admirable South-German state are secure in 
the consciousness of their strength. There is no 
hectic search for change as in Berlin: if you seek 
opinion on the future, you are told ‘‘ When a 
Hohenzollern is back in Prussia, a Wittelsbach will 


reign here again.’’ Meanwhile Prince Rupprecht 


is virtually in the position of an uncrowned consti- 
tutional monarch. 


This contingency should not be lost from view. 


A Regent may well succeed the aged Presi- 
dent 


von Hindenburg. In whatever case 
Bavaria has no longer any need to fear 
the threat of Hitlerism to her privileges. As 


predicted over three months back in the SaTURDAY 
Review, Hitler is a burst drum. At the elections 
on November 6, he is expected to lose at least two 
million votes. ee 
* 
A large number of income-tax summonses were 
in the list at Penge (S.E.) police court a day or two 
, ago, but no-one appeared to repre- 
Goes sent the Inland Revenue Authori- 
. ties. The Magistrate’s Clerk said 
this showed a grave lack of respect, and all the cases 
were struck out of the list. Which was exactly as 
it should have been. We quite realise that “a 
grave lack of respect ’’ is often shown to the income 
tax authorities themselves, but, after all, they expect 
it and would probably be disappointed if they did 
not receive it. ee 


IN AN OMNIBUS 


Last night, sitting in a 27 omnibus 
Strange thoughts, queer thoughts came into my 
mind, 
Mostly concerning my funny fellow passengers, 
Some of them nice thoughts, most of them 
unkind. 
What sort of things, | wondered, were they 
thinking of, 
Or were they thinking of anything at all ? 
Most of their faces were vacant and expressionless 
And when I caught their eyes they let them fall. 
Vainly I tried to guess what their professions were, 
Where they were going and why they looked 
so sad, 
Whether they’d all just lost their dearest relatives, 
Whether they were capable of ever looking glad. 
Some of them looked as if it were a funeral 
They were attending—what was even worse, 
Some looked dead, thus giving me a feeling that 
By some mistake I’d got into a hearse. 
Most of them fixedly stared at the advertisements, 
Nobody smiled and when I risked a cough 
Two old ladies deliberately frowned at me— 
But here at last was Paddington and I got off. 


* * * 


When I'd alighted it suddenly occurred to me 
Were all these people as lifeless as they seemed ? 
Had they been thinking lovely thoughts and all the 
time 
Dreaming of things of which I'd never dreamed ? 
Or (nasty thought, this!) had they just been 
thinking that 


I was the dullest dog they’d ever seen ? 
And as I saw my reflection in window I 
Came to the conclusion that they must have been ! 


W. Hopcson BuRNET. 
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ROM time to time on public occasions official 
representatives of the Law announce that 
they greatly desire the further speeding-up 

and cheapening of legal process. They admit that 
poverty often prevents a plaintiff from pursuing 
his just claims ; that the wheels of the legal machine 
grind slowly ; that Justice delayed is Justice denied ; 
and they assure their audience that every avenue 
is being explored in order that these existing evils 
may be ended. 


Nor do they fail to point out that during recent 
years much has been done in the way of reform. 
‘** Poor persons ’’ are provided with counsel and 
solicitors free of charge; the Commercial Court 
fixes days for the hearing of the cases; claims for 
liquidated amounts where the defence put forward 
is shadowy are tried within a week or two; and the 
‘** New Procedure ’’ has extended the rights to an 
early trial to all cases where the issues can be 
readily disposed of without preliminary 
skirmishing. 

And as often as not, their hearers and readers are 
left under the impression that to accomplish any 
further reformation passes the wit of man. The 
truth is that something more is wanted than the 
tinkering with the elderly machine. 


Seventy- Year-Old Grievances 


It is curious to realise that the existing grievances 
of the twentieth-century litigant were already 
fully recognised seventy years ago. Those who 
ambition legal reform, and are in doubt as to disease 
or remedy, should turn to the various Reports 
presented by the Judicature Commissioners 
between 1869 and 1873. 


In these they will find, enforced by admirable 
arguments, two principal recommendations, the 
disregardal of which has, in the opinion of many, 
made the Courts of Justice increasingly unpopular 
of late years. 


Two defects in chief were discussed by the 
Judicature Commissioners—the Circuit System 
and the Multiplicity of Appeals. Both are with us 
still. 


As to the Circuit System, the Commissioners 
insisted, in their first Report, on the waste of 
judicial strength and the loss of time caused by the 
necessity for holding Assizes in every county ; and 
advised, accordingly, that there should be a group- 
ing of judicial business in the provinces and the 
re-modelling of the circuits. RE ade 


It is true that a certain grouping of circuits 
followed, but it was of such a timid and limited 
character that Judges of Assize still find themselves 
wandering in the provinces with little to do at a 
time when the litigants of the metropolis are 
longing for their services. 


The Legislature, mindful of the need for reform, 
has supplied the necessary machinery. By Sec. 72 


Law Reform 
By Theobald Mathew, Recorder of Maidstone 


(1) of the Judicature (Consolidation) Act, 1925 itis 
enacted that Orders in Council may provide “ fo, 
the discontinuance of any former circuit, and the 
formation of any new circuit by the union of an 
counties or parts of counties,’’ and by Sec. 210 (2) 
the Council of Judges of the Supreme Court (to be 
annually summoned) is empowered to report tog 
Secretary of State what ‘‘ amendments or alters. 
tions ’’ it is expedient to make ‘“‘ relating to the 
administration of justice.’ There are many who 
think that the time is ripe for a report on the 
Circuit System by the Council of Judges and the 
making of an Order in Council in accordance with 
its recommendations. 


The grievance of Multiplicity of Appeals stands 
where it did when the Judicature Commissioners 
reported. Encouraged to action by the Commis 
sioners’ Reports, the Legislature by the Judicature 
Act of 1873 boldy abolished appeals to the Hous 
of Lords and the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and substituted for those tribunals a single 
Court of Appeal of fifteen judges, whose decision 
was to be final. But the objection of the 
Dominions, Ireland and Scotland to this plan 
resulted in its abandonment before it had. begun to 
operate, and the judicature Act of 1875 restored 
both House of Lords and the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 


The Double Appeal 


Thus the litigant of 1932, like his predecessor of 
1869, has to face the possibility that his case will 
be carried to the Court of Appeal and the House 
of Lords, however anxious he may be for a cheap 
and speedy determination of the dispute in which 
he is involved. 


Reformers would be well pleased if the double 
appeal were once more to engage the attention of 
those in high places. é 


Another impediment to the cause of prompt and 
economical justice is that strange survival of 
remote times—the Long Vacation—which begins 
on August 1 and ends on October 11. 


It is not the only period of enforced leisure 
enjoyed by the Bench and the Bar. For three 
weeks at Christmas, ten days at Easter, and ten 
days at Whitsuntide the Courts are practically 
closed. Here, again, is a matter concerned with the 
‘administration of justice’’ which calls for a report 
from the Council of Judges. 


Fifty-two years ago the Times observed: “‘ The 
absence at the present moment of ten of the Judges 
of the Queen’s Bench Division at the Assizes, 
leaving only five in town, and only three available 
for the trial of actions, again draws attention to the 
necessity for a drastic reform in our Circuit system. 
It is satisfactory to know that the question is under 
the. consideration of the Judges.’’ That the time 
is ripe for ‘‘ drastic reform ”’ in this and other 
directions is beyond doubt. ag 
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HORT STORY 


The Scolding 


AWAJI SAT NAM SINGH told me tais 
story. 

B We had been discussing Yoga and 
meditation, and the best way of acquiring the 
habit of sending one’s spirit away from one’s 
body, together with the practical value of such- 
like habits and usages—when he _ suddenly 
laughed. 

“Once,”’ he said, ‘‘ but only once, I taught a 
disciple how to slip out of the body, not that he 
might advantage himself in future incarnations, 
but that he might buy short respite from the tor- 
ments which attended his present state.’’ 

“ Tell me about that,’’ I begged. 

And Bawaji, who loved telling a story, settled 
to his tale with particularity. 

“On my journeyings in Bharatborsha, Miss 
Sahibaji, as I have often told you, it is my rule to 


walk, never to ride—and, being the slave of none 


nor of person nor of time, I elect to travel in such 
fashion as will leave me free to forget my body, 
as soon as I have served it. Thus it was that in 
the hot season I was wont to visit the melon beds 
of Ram Lal. He lived but the lowing of a herd 
of cows from where we now sit—and his melons 
were better than any in this part of the country. 

“No, he was not my disciple: he was at first but 
mine host. Yet he is now my disciple, and the 
only one of that order of which I spake at the 
beginning of my tale. 

‘One day as I walked towards his hut, hot and 
dusty from my journey, and looking forward to 
my bath in the river, and to the refreshment which 
should soon be mine, I heard scoldings and loud 
talking in the voice of a woman: it was Ram Lal’s 
wife, and for him alone were her words intended. 

“When she saw me standing in her doorway, 
she took the dust off my feet, and was all kindness. 
And by the time I had bathed there was a savoury 
meal awaiting me such as that scolding woman 
alone could cook. When I had eaten, Ram Lal, 
who had said no word, came out with me to sit 
in the shadow of a tree beside his melon beds. 

“ His wife bade him give me a melon fresh and 
cool from its home. He cut the green rind, and 
there it was, all pink and juicy, lying beside me, 
in four pieces.’’ 

“Why look sad, Ram Lal,” said I, ‘in a 
world in which grow good pink-and-green water 
melons? ”’ 

“You heard,” said Ram Lal. 

“Yes, I had heard, and I too fell silent for 
wonder at a woman who could so satisfy the hunger 
of aman and yet play havoc with a little member 
like a tongue; why wag your tongue when your 
fingers can be busy to such mighty purpose ? 

“ Is not one manner of activity, then, I asked my 
heart, enough for women? Must they then prove 

selves masters in all directions? ”’ 


Wife and the Practice of Yoga 


~ By Cornelia Sorabji 


“‘ Every day it is thus,” said Ram Lal. ‘I 
come out to my melon beds when I can: but that 
too is wrong; for my house (wife) says I do it 
to catch cold when the dew falls, so that I might 
be a burden to her with crooked and _ swollen 
limbs, like Jaylal yonder, in my old age. And if 
I am silent, she scolds because I am silent, 
and if I talk she scolds because I talk! And 
every year it is worse and worse on this wise. . . 
She was not thus when she had her little son to 
play with. It is hard on her that she is childless. 
This I say to myself when the scoldings are 
almost past bearing... . 

** But, Guruji, teach me how to stop her scold- 
ing without increasing her anger. I am a man 
of peace, and I want my house also to find peace 
and happiness if she can. She is happy serving 
others, as you see. When there is a service to 
be given, she ceases from scolding. But with but 
two of us, there is not much service needed in thi 
house.” 

**And I knew that Ram Lal’s silence was memory 
of the little son who ran to and fro from hut to 
melon bed, needing his mother’s care from sun- 
rise to sundown. But him a fever had taken 
twelve months ago. 

** Yes, care for some other, anxiety for some 
other—that was what she needed, that Scolding 
One. ... 

** And, as I sat meditating on this problem the 
solution was given me. I would teach Ram Lal 
to meditate. When she began to scold, if he sent 
his spirit away from his body, and became behosh 
(unconscious), she would believe him ill, and she 
would be all love and tenderness. Thus would 
both Ram Lal and she achieve Peace and 
happiness. 

‘* So from that moment Ram Lal became my 
Chela (disciple). He was of a still mind, and he 
made an apt pupil. Each time I came back to the 
melon bed I found that his ‘ abstractions’ were 
longer and longer, and the more increasingly 
obedient to his will. 

‘*His ‘house’ knew nothing of this new 
learning, or of his discipleship. We had agreed 
that he must bear his scoldings till I had proved 
that he was perfect. And that, when I considered 
him ready, he was to use this spiritual exercise as 
the answer to her scoldings. . . . 

‘* Then came a day when I gave the leave he 
needed ; but it was not till my next visit that Ram 
Lai could make report. 

‘* His ‘ house ’ began to scold. Ram Lal sat in 
his hut, his legs crossed as I had taught him: 
and ‘‘ Go away now”’ he said within himself to 
his spirit: and immediately he was behosh. Ram 
Lal cannot tell what happened next ; but when his 
spirit was once more in his body, his ‘‘ house ”’ 
was bending over him, sobbing, and praying the 
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gods to preserve his life. For days together that 
rogue of a Ram La! would be petted and cared 
for; his food such as he loved, all his wants fore- 
stalled. He was now smoking his favourite 
treacle-mixture as in the early days of his mar- 
riage—and all was well with him. 

** She would, of course, go back to the scoldings 
as soon as she felt secure about his health. But 
then equally easily would Ram Lal too go back 
to his religious exercises—and the scoldings 
ceased. 

‘* That pupil gave me much joy, Miss Sahibaji, 
and if the gods are offended I care not. The prac- 
tice of Yoga has made two people happy here and 
now in this present life. 

‘* She told me one day about this sudden sickness 
that overtook him. I listened and said I hoped 
the gods would be good to her, for she cooked a 
meal such as no woman of mine acquaintance was 
able to better ; and that I doubted not but that her 
care would pull him through! 

‘** T lived in the hope that I might again come 
upon her scolding, and watch my pupil go into the 
Silence. And my hope was fulfilled. 

‘* But it was the Guru himself who nearly proved 
the pupil’s undoing—for it needed much mastery, 
yes—even after a life-time of self-control—not to 
laugh outright at the success of my contrivance, 
when I saw that rascal of a melon-grower slipping 
off into unconsciousness ! 

** Beshaq ! he is indeed the pupil of whom I am 
most proud. But it was not for purposes of this 
nature that the Ancients taught the habit and 
practice of Yoga. That you will keep in mind, 
Miss Sahibaji, when you write down the things 
which I tell you? ”’ 


AN ENGLISH MUSICIAN 
Sir Edward German. An Intimate Biography 
By William Herbert Scott. Cecil Palmer. 
10s. 6d. 
N Sir Edward German's seventieth birthday 
Sir Landon Ronald wrote to him and said : 
** If there is one man more than another who has 
by virtue of his music brought joy into the homes 
of thousands of people in this country, and whose 
idiom has ever been truly English—in the best 
meaning of that word—it is Edward German.” 

That sums up the whole secret of German and 
his music—he and it were so essentially English, 
and so completely achieved an expression of 
England. 

This is the first time the full story of his life 
has been told, and Mr. Scott, a lifelong friend, has 
told it extraordinarily well. The book is rather 
like German’s music—pleasant, smooth, with here 
and there an altogether delightful passage, and with 
never an overstraining for a situation or a sensation. 
It leaves one with an inspiring impression of a fine 
character, a great artist, and, if the expression 
may be used, an honest workman to whom any- 
thing shoddy or slipshod was abhorrent. 

The chapter describing his association with Tree 
in the production of Henry VIII (the incidental 
music to which brought him world-wide fame) is 
an especially revealing one both of the man him- 
self and his methods of work. 


‘the British companies are doing they are riding for 


ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


Blonde Venus. Directed by Josef von Sternberg, 
Plaza. 


Tell Me To-night. 
Tivoli. 


There Goes the Bride. Directed by Albert de 
Courville. New Gallery. 


Directed by Anatol Litwak, 


N the spate of new pictures this week, none of 
which is wholly good and none wholly bad, 
pride of place must be given to ‘* Blonde Venus,” 
the new film at the Plaza; here Marlene Dietrich 
is still under the direction of Mr. Josef von 
Sternberg, and not by any means for the first 
time this combination manages to survive the 
poorness of the story. 


Though large slices of cabaret are pitchforked 
into this picture, Marlene Dietrich plays a réle 
which one would have thought to have been the 
special property of Ruth Chatterton, the theme 
of mother love being the latter’s speciality, as 
they advertise in hosiery departments. There is 
the lover, played by Gary Grant, whose altruism 
is such that no actor could invest the figure with 
any life; there is the husband, played by Herbert 
Marshall, and between the two there is a wife whose 
character and actions are so inexplicable that it is 
a waste of time trying to unravel them. However, 
Marlene Dietrich is as fascinating as ever and Mr. 
von Sternberg’s work is full of the usual clever 
touches; for most people the sum of the two will 
probably outweigh other deficiencies. It does seem 
extraordinary, nevertheless, that a story cannot 
be found for this actress which is credible and at 
the same time affords her the opportunity to give 
a performance which she alone at present can give. 


The second picture that should prove a big box 
office success is ‘* Tell me To-night ’’ which comes 
to the Tivoli. This is the English version of a 
German film and is remarkable for two things— 
firstly, Jan Kiepura’s voice and secondly some 
lovely Swiss scenery. When ‘‘ The City of 
Song *’ was made a couple of years ago Jan 
Kiepura was not studied to the same extent as he 
has been here, but this time he has been given 
plenty of opportunities. Well known airs from 
Rigoletto, La Traviata and La Bohéme together 
with the theme song are all included, and the 
story has been cleverly directed so that the singing 
of them is not lugged in for no proper reason of 
allowed to swamp the amusing plot. The comic 
side of the film is in the capable hands of Edmund 
Gwenn, Athene Seyler, Bettey Chester and Sonnie 
Hale, the last named being a real ‘‘ find.”’ 


Yet another musical show, ‘‘ There Goes the 
Bride,”’ is at the New Gallery. In concentrating 
on this type of entertainment to the extent which 


a fall. Inevitably the public will get tired of 
seeing the same kind of picture week after week. 
‘* There Goes the Bride ’’ has nothing especial to 
recommend it, but if you like Jessie Mathews, 
there she is. 
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Music and Musicians 
By Herbert Hughes 


OONER or later the average serious com- 
S poser of Britannic birth comes to write a 
symphony. Dud or demi-god, it is the 
measure of his confidence in himself and his 
creative powers ; the declaration of his maturity, of 
his emergence from the chrysalis stage of experi- 
ment and fumbling to that of complete manhood. 
The once late-lamented Dr. Ebenezer Prout wrote 
several symphonies : the exact number is now for- 
gotten. Parry, beginning at thirty, wrote five; 
Stanford, beginning at twenty-four, wrote seven. 
These are all safe in cold storage until someone, 
some day, brings out a few specimens and parades 
them as period pieces. 


Apart from Algernon Ashton, whose musical 
output is as the buds of eternal spring, I should 
say that Arnold Bax stands in the vanguard of 
our contemporaries with five full-dress symphonies 
to his credit—performed, moreover, outside Eng- 
land. Elgar has been content, so far, with two; 
Vaughan Williams likewise, and Edward German. 
Arthur Bliss’s one (‘‘ Colour ’’) symphony has 
stood the test of revision; and Frederic Austin is 
another composer who has begotten at least one 
work in symphonic shape. There are others who 
need not be mentioned. 


Comes now Armstrong Gibbs into the field, his 
age forty-three. His Symphony in E was heard 
for the first time on Sunday evening last, being 
broadcast from a studio performance under the 
direction of his old master and colleague, Adrian 
Boult. One’s first impression was of neatness, 
terseness, and a sort of Holstian acridity super- 
imposed on a work fundamentally amiable. Each 
of the four movements is nicely wrought, and 
their comparative brevity puts no great strain on 
the nerves of the listener. Sincere? Obviously. 
Original? A good trier. Powerful? No. The 
one conundrum in the work is the second move- 
ment—Poco lento—described in ‘‘ The Radio 
Times ’’ as ‘‘ definitely pastoral’? in character. 
I am left wondering what the anonymous program- 
mist of that comic journal precisely means. It 
may be that he refers to the cure of souls, or per- 
chance to some aspect of bucolic life that escapes 
me; but I, for one, found it impossible to link up 
Mr. Gibbs’s pleasant music with any idea of baa- 
lambs or sheep of the authentic quadruped type. 
li reeked of the study. Incidentally the composer 
himself is said to have approved of a friend’s 
comment that ‘‘ the whole work sounds like a 
great protest against the soulless, cynical modern 
outlook.” 

A brave thought. Yet after such illumination 
one may still ask, in the name of all that is English 
and all that is symphonic, what ‘‘ definitely pas- 
toral ” definitely means. 


Herr Schnabel and Beethoven 
Herr Artur Schnabel has been playing the 


Piano sonatas of Beethoven to large audiences 


in Queen’s Hall, and by the time these lines appear 
he will be more than half-way through the series 
of seven recitals. The combined propaganda of 
the Courtauld-Sargent Concerts, of the Gramo- 
phone Company, and of Mr. Robert Mayer’s 
Children’s Concerts has been very helpful in 
creating a public for this remarkable artist, and 
his success is well-deserved. No pianist of our 
time is so consistently inspired in the interpreta- 
tion of Beethoven. He has adapted his technique 
to the perfect carrying out of that job, and if there 
are very occasional technical flaws in performance 
they are but accidental, and are no more than any 
first-rate artist may commit in the daily round 
of his professional work. On Saturday last his 
programme included the ‘‘ Appassionata,’’ the 
little G minor (Op. 49, No. 1) and the B flat major 
(Op. 22). The ‘* Appassionata ’’ was below the 
pianist’s own best form ; it was, at its big moments, 
more bustling than passionate; but the other two 
were enchanting, and quite perfect to the minutest 
detail of accent and phrasing. 


Herr Schnabel’s chief fault lies in over-intensi- 
fication—which, in his case, is not at all the same 
thing as tearing passion to tatters. It is a fault 
that does not always appear in his playing, but 
comes now and again as an unintelligent aberra- 
tion, upsetting his own admirably considered 
schemes of balance and contrast. A case in point 
occurred on Saturday, when through page after 
page of the early Sonata in A major (Op. 2, No. 2) 
he played certain quaver figures like a man 
hammering rivets into the hull of a ship, and 
with a tone almost as metallic and unmusical. I 
remember Herr Schnabel hammering the innocent 
17th Prelude of Chopin in the same way, with 
catastrophic results. There is, of course, no pos- 
sible justification for this arrogance any more than 
there is documentary evidence for assuming that 
Beethoven was perpetually foaming at the mouth 
and shaking his clenched fist at the stars. 


McCormaek and Elizabeth Schumann 


John McCormack’s recital at the Albert Hall 
and Elizabeth Schumann's at Queen’s were two 
events of the week which gave pleasure to lovers 
of pure singing. The Irishman’s magnetism is 
greater than ever, and the manner in which he 
can hold the attention of nine or ten thousand 
people while he sings songs so far apart as Wolf’s 
Herr, was tragt der Boden hier?’ and ‘‘ The 
Garden where the praties grow’”’ is as much a 
problem for the psychologist as the critic of music. 
Frau Schumann bewitches rather than moves us 
deeply. Her songs—mainly, of course, German, 
and all more or less dainty or arch—were delight- 
fully chosen and faultlessly sung. Cyril Scott’s 
‘* Lullaby ’’ deserved its place in a charming list, 
and Schubert’s ‘‘ Der Hirt auf dem Felsen ’’ to 
the clarinet obbligato of Frederick Thurston was 
an unusual pleasure. 
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By JoHN PoLtock 


The most important event of the week took place | 


with the production of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
tragic play, ‘‘ For Services Rendered.’’ The play 
will be dealt with fully next week. 


Once A Husband. By Margot Neville and Brett 
Hay. Haymarket Theatre. 


O pleasure could be keener than to welcome 
back Mr. Cyril Maude to the scene of his 
former triumphs, save perhaps that derived from the 
discovery that, in the years his absence from it, his 
exquisite artistry has become even more penetrating 
and refined with passing years. Mr. Maude’s 
acting was always of a rare vintage; now, like good 
wine, it has ripened and mellowed till it exhales 
the true bouquet of perfection. 


In Once a Husband, a light and pleasing comedy 
in which clever lines contend with an occasional 
want of substance, he turns a somewhat episodic 
part into a masterpiece of fruity, old worldly 
philosophy that makes one long to see his gifts 
given an opportunity worthy of, them. At this 
hour there is probably no one on the stage in 
England, or for the matter of that elsewhere, who 
has so complete command of nuances. There is 
certainly none with finer diction. Mr. Maude’s 
delivery now equals that of Miss Marie Tempest 
in point and elegance, but avoids her artificiality 
and imparts to his lines an amazing human 
geniality. 

Once A Husband should be a first-class success. 
Mr. Maude is worthily supported by Mr. Owen 
Nares, who again proves that personal advantages 
are not incompatible with sterling accomplishment ; 
charming Miss Jane Baxter, and Miss Martita 
Hunt, who if she goes on will become one of our 
national treasures. If only Miss Fay Compton 
could forget that Mary Rose had ever been, the 
same might be said of her. 


The Bear Dances. By F. L. Lucas. Garrick 


Theatre. 


Heavy blue pencilling would have given this 
play a chance of life. Its idea is good: a Russian 
son of a Professor of Poetry in Soviet Moscow, 
now a naturalised Englishman, returns to Russia 
with his Jewish wife. His father they find ejected 
from his chair as a reactionary for refusal to in- 
clude Karl Marx in lecturing on Shakespeare, and 
starving; hers risen from pre-war penury to be 
the corrupt head of a Collective Soviet farm in the 
Ukraine. She falls in love with an Ogpu officer 
(why called in the play by the French name 
Guépéon?), and almost with the Soviet system ; 
he, after being a fierce parlour Bolshevik in Lon- 
don, is revolted by the cruelty, misery and pre- 
tence that he finds in Russia. This is woven into 
a story dramatic enough but so overladen with 
pamphleteering argument on both sides that the 
drama becomes unreal. ‘‘ The Bear Dances ”’ is 
a meritorious effort : its success would be desirable, 
the more by reason of a first-rate bit of acting 


by Mr. Maurice Browne as the dismissed profes. 
sor, and a more than competent performang 
throughout. 


My Hat. By Mark Swan. New Theatre. 


** My Hat,’’ produced by Leslie Henson at the 
New Theatre, is described as ‘‘ a new farce comedy 
by Mark Swan.”’ Unluckily, too little of it is ney 
and too little farce, while the word ‘‘ comedy ” js 
an over-thought. The central idea is somnambv. 
lism by an innocent girl who has thus the agree. 
able habit of being found in her nightie in the 
arms of the flattered and embarrassed husbands of 
the flat. It (the central idea) wears thin. Buy 
there are good and honest laughs scattered about 
it, and both Mr. Lawrence Grossmith and Mr, 
Frank Pettingell work hard and like real artists, 
A farce should compel us to laugh until we are 
exhausted by laughter. This doesn’t. . 


Wild Violets. Music by Robert Stolz. Drury Lane 
Theatre. 


I went to see ‘‘ Wild Violets ’’ in a spirit of 
hope. I thought that I might see the return of 
‘* Rose Marie ’’ or the ‘‘ Desert Song.’’ I was 
disappointed. The music was sparse and thin; too 
few airs were played too often. If the composer 
had only created more airs this fault could have 
been avoided. 

It was in vain that I listened for witty dialogue. 
It was in despair that I expected good dancing. It 
was without hope that I attuned my ears to listen 
to a good voice. Praise, in spite of this, goes to 
Charlotte Greenwood and Morton Selton. It is due 
to these two that the show received a very moderate 
welcome. K. 


Entertainments 


ACADEMY. CINEMA 


Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981. 
Commencing SUNDAY, November 6th 
The famous French drama— 


“DAVID GOIDER ” 


Last Days—‘‘ EN NATT” (‘One Night ”) 


QUEEN'S (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 


EVENSONG 
By Edward Knoblock & Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS 


Violet Vanbrugh Wilfrid Lawson 


GLOBE THEATRE Gerrard 8724 
Evenings at 8.40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 
FoR SERVICES RENDERED 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


LOUISE HAMPTON C. V. FRANCE 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Is Half a Loaf Better than 


NO, By Henry STEWART. 


DAM is to blame for this. If he had not 
been fool enough to take half an apple, 
neither my distinguished opponent nor 

myself would have been squabbling about half a 
loaf. And that might have been better for him, 

e, and for you. : 

who invented the half-loaf 
theory must have been the Noel Coward of his 
day. He cultivated the trick of saying nothing 
with an air of profound wisdom. And, like his 
descendant, who does the same thing now, he got 
away with it. 

You yearn for something, whether it be for food, 
success, wealth, triumph, or what not. You strive 
for it mightily—up to a certain point. Then you 
grow weary, the high determination with which 
you began wilts, your blood turns to water, your 
step falters. Then comes the “ half-loaf ’’ tempta- 
tion. Isn’t it better to die or fail than to take the 
half-loaf and have to start the whole dreadful 
business over again to-morrow ? 

Because—and be assured of this—once you take 
half a loaf you will keep on taking half loaves. 

Whoever won a battle, or built a fortune, or 
realised an ambition, or confounded an enemy by 
nibbling at half-loaves ? 

Great Britain has been taking half a loaf and 
saying ‘‘ Thank you kindly sir ’’ for the last ten 
years. That is why three millions of her men and 
women are taking half loaves which have to be 
provided for them by somebody else. 

A humble and a contrite heart may be all very 
well, but only if the other fellow has one also. 

The half-loaf business man goes to the bank- 
ruptcy court. The half-loaf Government takes 
five shillings in the pound income tax from you 
with one hand and swings an economy axe at you 
with the other. The half-loaf husband spends 
lonely week-ends unless he can find somebody 
else’s half-loaf wife. 

Most of the world and the people in it are 
hawking and hiccoughing because half a_ loaf 
neither satisfies nor digests, because some well- 
fed, well-wined old humbug, hundreds of years 
ago, jotted down a copybook maxim and succeeded 
in fooling millions of men and women. 

Half a loaf is an evil and degrading alternative 
to no bread at all. It merely serves to prolong 
misery, to break a weakened will, to subjugate. 

Live to fight again another day, you say (quot- 
ing, as far as I know, from the same author). 
Well, how much the better chance will you have 
when you have bowed the neck, when you have 
accepted humiliation, when you have grabbed the 
half-loaf instead of going for the whole one or 
going under ? 

No baker makes halves, but he would make 
them if they paid. They don’t; and there, it 
seems to me, lies the answer. 


No Bread >? 


YES, By Cecu Herries. 


ALF a loaf is better than no bread by exactly 
the measure of half a loaf, and this truth 
is not questionable. In its literal sense 

any starving man will at once establish the cogency 
of the proverb. The sceptic has only to watch 
the face of any such man as he hands him half 
a loaf, while holding a full loaf, the unattainable, 
in the other hand, and he is no more the sceptic. 

But proverbs are like parables. They have 
their secret meanings and their wider applications. 
And here, in the hinterland of emotions, we touch 
the fringe of argument. It is—is it not?—part 
vf that old argument about the life of contentment 
and the life of ecstasy plus misery. Do they get 
the most who are lifted to the topmost heights and 
dragged to the lowest depths, who touch Heaven 
and know Hell, or do they who, shunning the 
heights, escape the depths, who, content with a 
vicarious conception of Heaven, feel none of the 
torments of Hell ? 

But half a loaf may be chosen gladly even by 
those who want to know it all, who would rather 
gamble with misery for the chance of ecstasy 
than let some part of their soul be anesthet- 
ised by contentment. Are we really to go 
without the show because all the best seats have 
been booked? Of course we all want the best 
food and the best wine, the most luxurious beds, 
the finest raiment, the silk pyjamas, the highest 
honours, the most. adequate wealth, the noblest 
inspirations, the perpetuation of the greatest 
moment. But when we are satisfied that the finest 
dinner, the most comfortable bed, the resplendent 
clothes are beyond our reach, is it to be suggested 
seriously that we should have no high tea, forego 
sleep, divest ourselves of clothing, and cut to 
ribbons the pyjamas of flannelette ? | 

If I take here extreme and material instances, 
the argument loses no force when applied to the 
things of the spirit. Are you, am I, to abandon 
all belief because we cannot squeeze ourselves into 
the forms of a definite creed? Because I cannot 
have the moon and the stars, am I to blot 
out a little planet which can illumine a part of 
my darkness? If the glory of the sun be for- 
bidden, are you not to use the gas fire? 

Compromise is not, perhaps, the whole savour 
of the salt of life, but it enables life to go forward 
and makes all sorts of things tolerable. Without 
it the conflicts, which none may escape wholly, 
would be endless and brutal. If we are not to be 
satisfied with less, on the ground of some heroic 
hope or some obstinate ambition, we shall surely 
go hungry all our lives or, perhaps, go to gaol 
for having broken the windows of the bakers. And 
how futile, how insensate we shall seem to our- 
selves when we realise what we have done or 
chosen. 

Quite certainly half a loaf is better than no bread. 
But perhaps a pang of real hunger may be 
necessary to prove it so. 
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The Editor—A Personal Study 


By Guy C. Pollock 


T is, believe me, tolerably easy to be some sort 
of an editor without any violent loss of pres- 
tige or degradation of character. So much, at 

all events, is true objectively. But if you come to 
great editors, real editors (who are, inevitably, ex- 
tremely rare), the profession or vocation is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The leadership of men (and, always, some 
women) ; the responsibility to a public, a con- 
science, and a Board; the mental and tempera- 
mental sweat and blood; the technical knowledge 
of a job; the intuition, sixth sense, prescience— 
‘* hunch ”’; the use of blue pencils, in proof and 
theory ; the ability to shut a desk and in it lock the 
worries which would otherwise make mad; all 
these are part of editing. But they are part also 
of any executive task which is worth while. Thus 
one commands battleships or batteries, sits on a 
Bench, makes laws, boots, aeroplanes or sealing 
wax. 


The Real Thing 


But the great editor, the real editor, who must 
have some of all this, is for me a remarkable 
ideal. And if I choose to write strongly it is 
because I have felt strongly for more years than 
I choose to count. Sir Owen Seaman has always 
been my ideal editor, and if all the critics in 
Christendom were to get up and tell me that I 
exaggerated or to bring me so-called evidence of 
editorial defects—which they would not do—I 
should be quite unruffled. That is because I 
know. I have my own evidence. Here it is in 
the form of a letter written by Sir Owen Seaman 
to a then young and bewildered contributor. He 
was an unknown and unsought contributor. He 
was fooling about (though this was, of course, 
unknown to the Editor) in a choice to be made 
eventually between the respectable career which 
his family desired and some sort of literary or 
journalistic career which appealed to his instincts 
and to his silly distaste for discipline and desks. 

At all events, this uninspired, unimportant little 
bit of boyish mud sent satiric verse to ‘‘ Punch,”’ 
and a little of it got itself published. He didn’t 
know exactly (there was, probably, no exact 
reason) why some of it was rejected and some of 
it was published. He could not determine, being 
the author, which of it was bad and which good or 
why this which he thought so good was actually 
so bad. Yet to know these things was frightfully 
important for him, because the mere fact of publi- 
cation in ‘‘ Punch "’ had determined already what 
he had to do in life. 

These, then, were the circumstances. 
the 


Here is 
letter, which came, along with a set of 


verses, in the properly stamped and addressed 
envelope :— 


“‘T think the tendency of your verses is to miss 
simplicity and the force of simplicitv. 

I nearly always find either some obscurity, or else 
a lack of inevitable sequence of thonght. 


In these verses, which I cannot use in their present 
state, 1 am absolutely beaten by the second line, | 
simply cannot construe it. 

In the third verse your single example of a ‘ funda. 
mental feature’ seems extremely abrupt (Calverly 
would probably have given several examples). : 

The last half of the last verse seems heavy. Anj 
do you mean ‘ A truth not merely tentative, but very 
tentative ’"—the only meaning I can assign? 

I daresay I shall seem to you very obtuse in no 
comprehending what I presume you comprehende 
when you wrote it: but you must only assume 4 
modest average of intelligence in your readers (this 
is not wrote sarcastic). 

Yours sincerely, 
OWEN SEAMAN.” 

And there were others. I had the sense to paste 
them in a book, and the book is before me as | 
write. The others were, if possible, kinder, more 
complete in criticism, more careful in coaching, 
One—what an editor !—makes apologies to this bit 
of boyish mud because the Editor and master of 
that genre has himself rewritten two lines of a 
stanza! Another offers an alternative line and 
says ‘‘ But mine is probably worse ; stet vour own 
if you prefer it.’’ And not one of these letters was 
typewritten. 


Lesser Men 


There have been other dealings with other 
editors in my vain and fretful life, and 1 am grate. 
ful to nearly all of them. They have taught me 
something, much or little, either of life or letters 
or technique. They have been harsh and kind, 
forbearing and impatient, well or ill; for editors, 
like soldiers or shoemakers, are like that. And in 
them all has glimmered a spark of the will to 
encourage. 

But, having at once preserved these letters, | 
have thought more greatly of them as years were 
eaten up. In fact, the correction and the care were 
wasted. I must suppose that Seaman saw in the 
boy a stumbling successor in the great line of 
satiric verse, and it would be a compensation to 
imagine that he might have been right. But one ' 
has to live, especially if one has to love, and satiric 
verse is not a prop for two young things. 
It had to go, taking with it, I think, other 
dreams and visions. Yet ‘‘ wasted’’? Is that 
the word? Of course it is not. 

And even if it were? There must have been 
very many others who preserve, I hope, similar 
letters and who have thereby been taught what it 
should mean to be an editor; to have and to hold 
the infinite capacity for taking pains with others, 
for setting standards, for holding others to them, 
for seeing that no tiny achievement shall be jetti- 
soned because the encouragement has_ been 
scamped and hurried. 

So, where Fate may choose to make me editor 
over much or little, I have and have had an ex- 
ample. The example was both gift and privilege, 
and, if it has merely deprived me of excuse, it 
cannot be too late to pass it on. 
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The Priest and the Levite 


By the Rev. S. Taylor 


priestly character of the novelist and the 
playwright, no less an authority than that 
of Mr. Aldous Huxley. 

Speaking of the ‘* Substitutes for Religion,”’ he 
says: “* The double functions of the Priest, who 
is simultaneously ‘ overseer of vague things’ and 
doctor of souls, have been distributed in the 
modern priestless world and are exercised not by 
one class of men but by several. In his capacity 
as administrator of Sacraments and interpreter of 
the surrounding mystery, the priest is now repre- 
sented, inadequately enough, by the artist. True, 
the god he evokes is often of the poorest quality. 
Consider, for example, the deity implicit in the 
best-selling novel or the popular ballad... The 
artist’s art is always sacramental. Hence its im- 
portance in the modern world.” 

The Priests and the Levites of the novel and the 
play—and Mr. Huxley himself is one of them— 
move along our robber-infested, tar-macadamed 
roads in large quantities, watching with a money- 
making eye to their devotees the passing life of 
their times. When the story of the Good Samari- 
tan was first told, the Teller of it may have been 
thinking of Himself when He said, so briefly: ‘* A 
certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving 
him half-dead.’” However that may be, His 
Church, which has always cherished the proud 
belief that in so far as it is the instrument of God’s 
Spirit it is the expression of Christ’s Body and 
Mind, now lies, as it has sometimes done before, 
in the dust of the highway, stripped of power and 
prestige. And the modern Priests and Levites of 
the play and of the pen, as they pass along the 
road, can see it lying there perfectly clearly. 


So Superior 

But when all is said and all the Church’s weak- 
nesses and mistakes are enumerated and acknow- 
ledged, who are these novelists and these play- 
wrights and what have they done that they should 
take it upon themselves to be so superior to the 
Church, even if it lies bleeding by the roadside ? 
_ Take Mr. Priestley, for example—and his name 
is a good one for our purpose—‘‘ The staff was 
controlled by the Secretary, Miss Tattersby, the 
daughter of the late Dean of Wellborough, and 
perhaps the most respectable woman in all 
Europe.’ And so no more of the Church in 
“ Angel Pavement.” 

“In the Parish Hall of St. Peter’s Church the 
Vicar was introducing Mr. D. P. Kenworthy, 
M.A., who was about to give a talk on William 
Morris, the Poet and His Message, to twenty-seven 
of the parishioners, mostly female.”” And so no 
more of the Church in ‘‘ Faraway.” 

With that peculiar kind of sniff they all seem to 
employ on these occasions, Mr. Priestley passes by 
on his way to California. 


WwW. have good authority for believing in the 


The mind goes back over Mr. H. G. Wells's 
many novels and can find, thank goodness, nothing 
of the Church in the earlier ones, and in the later 
ones a series of sniffs, the loudest, perhaps, being 
a story, the kind of story which in a certain mood 
a lusty sixteen-year-old would lap up with gusto— 
about sounds in the next bedroom. The hero of it 
is a priest. Unlike the tellers of such stories who 
wrote in other robuster days, Mr. Wells tells it with 
the inevitable sniff and makes it revolting. 


Insufferable Patronage 


Jack Point said, ‘‘ An accepted wit has but to 
say, ‘ Pass the mustard,’ and they roar their ribs 
out.”’ In the modern comedy or revue a character 
has but to mention that the Vicar or the Vicar’s wife 
is coming to tea (always the Vicar, notice, never the 
Rector), to set everybody on the stage sniffing 
unanimously. The audience get that glow which 
the sense of superiority, subtly suggested to them, 
so delightfully brings. As for the cheaper news- 
papers, their patronage, when they do find it profit- 
able to glance at the Church, is so insufferable that 
it is a wonder that the parsons of England, forsak- 
ing their Christian profession, have not long ago 
formed a secret society to murder the editors of 
Evening and Sunday newspapers. 

Then there is Mr. Aldous Huxley. 
and looks, and he thinks. 
down into the market-place ! 

Mr. Galsworthy can pity; he pities everything 
he writes about, and he has not forgotten to pitv 
the Church. In ‘‘ Saint’s Progress ’’ and else- 
where he has done it sympathetically. But pity is 
the weakest of the virtues, nearest akin to con- 
tempt, the meanest of the vices. The Church, and 
every other prostrate body he has beheld, must 
thank Mr. Galsworthy for his pity, but, like the 
man who fell among thieves, the Church does not 
want pity. If it is useless, it should be finished off 
by its enemies; if it has any value, it should not 
be pitied but helped to rise. 

If these priest-surrogates, the novelists and the 
playwrights, as Mr. Huxley calls them, would 
attack the Church as something they do not believe 
in, they would be forsaking their trade and becom- 
ing preachers. That prospect daunts them. If 
they left the Church unmentioned, they would be 
leaving out something which, for all its weakness, 
is still there by the roadside. 

But again, have they any right to sniff? There 
are still many thousands alive to-day who would 
willingly die for what the Church stands for. Have 
these novelists given the world any gospel for 
which men would die ? 

Gentlemen, if you please, a little less of your 
sniffing. A little less of your pandering to the 
fashionably superior cynicism of your readers. A 
little more careful observation and a little more 
honest interpretation of what you see, even if you 
only see a prostrate body ! ; 

And wanted—a Good Samaritan ! 


He stands 
If only he could get 
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MEALS CHEAP AND OTHERWISE 


(3) 


Oysters : Blue-points 


By H. Warner Allen. 


66 UT, Gaston, it is a fact. In that Suffolk 
village of 700 inhabitants, my host pro- 
duced a bottle of Chateau Latour 1869 

wath. 

‘““ La barbe,’’ said Gaston rudely—he had been 
eating badly in London during my holiday, ‘* one 
does not find pre phylloxera Médocs even in 
French villages.” 

** Shut-up,’’ I replied, ‘* it was a bottle of true 
Latour 1869 which had lain in a good though rather 
damp cellar since 1877. Its proprietor was one of 
those models of unselfishness who do not like wine 
themselves. .. .”’ 

You exaggerate. ...’’ 

** And had invited my friend to help himself.’’ 

Gaston was reduced to silence by my sturdy 
insistence. 

‘The bottle was full almost to the cork— 
precious omen for the excellence of the wine. My 
host paid me the perilous compliment of inviting 
me to decant that Claret—the last of three precious 
bottles which had been lying in that cellar for fifty- 
five years. He provided me with a corkscrew. At 
the time I dared not mention its defects, but it was 
in truth a fiendish contraption designed to pull 
out the centre of an ancient wine cork. Of course 
the cork broke, but not too badly. It was quite 
sound. 

‘* The occasion was one of which, four hundred 
years before Christ, Hermippus the Comedian 
sang: ‘‘ From the mouth of the jar as it is opened, 
there comes a fragrance of violets, a fragrance of 
roses, a fragrance of hyacinth. A divine perfume 
pervades the high-roofed house, ambrosia and 
nectar in one.”’ 

‘** Enough, enough,’’ said Gaston, ‘* what do I 
care about the wine you drank when I have been 
diinking water.”’ 

‘* That wine,’’ I went on solemnly, taking up a 
book, ‘‘ is thus described in these pages. ‘ Beauti- 
ful to the eye, this great wine breathes forth 
a perfume worthy of the gods. It is compounded 
of a multitude of subtle fragrances, the freshness 
ci the sun-ripened grape, etherealised by the patient 
work of nature into a quintessence of harmonious 
scents. The palate recognises a heroic wine, such 
a drink as might refresh the warring archangels, 
and the perfection of its beauty calls up the noble 
phrase: terrible as an army with banners. The 
full organ swell of a triumphal march might express 
its appeal in terms of music.’ ”’ 

Thank you for nothing,”’ said Gaston. 

‘* That wine we drank with a pheasant, admif- 
able accompaniment for the ideal Claret, ‘ the best 
wine for my beloved, that goeth down sweetly, 
causing the lips of those that are asleep to 
speak.’ ”’ 

‘** Are you going to take me out to lunch? ” 

** Before the Claret and the pheasant, we had 
oysters. In that village oysters are to be had all 
the year round for eighteenpence a dozen.” 


v. Dutch and Natives 


Illustrated by “Gaston” 


‘* The gourmet’s Utopia, in fact,’’ said Gaston 
with a sneer, ‘‘ I don’t believe it exists—at least 
not in England.” 

‘*T do not claim that the oysters are natives, 
That is why you can have them all the year round, 
Once upon a time there was an oyster fishery there, 
but the ways of the oyster are mysterious. Oysters 
became so rare that the industry was suspended, but 
some ingenious person brought over oysters from 
America and Holland and laid them down there 
to fatten. So you can eat Blue Points, if that 
boasted American delicacy tempts you ; though with 


the late 


all due respect to the citizens of the United States 
the Blue Point is rather coarse and both at home 
and abroad has a taste of mud like a badly cooked 
carp.”’ 

** Does all that mean that you are going to take 
me out and give me some oysters? I should like 

- to try your natives, but I don’t believe they will 
compare with our Marennes.”’ 

“All in due time. You shall have as many 
natives as you can eat. But first you must listen 
to the full story of those foreign oysters which 
fatten so happily on the Suffolk shore under the 
protection of the most perfect Norman Keep which 
exists in this country. The Dutch are far more 
delicate and delightful than the bivalves that have 
crossed the Atlantic and. . .”’ 

At this moment Gaston got up and put on his 
hat and coat. Deaf to all my eloquence, he followed 
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me to an ancient restaurant long famous for its 
fish. A waiter came and Gaston pounced on 
pencil and paper. ; 

What a type,”’ he exclaimed. 

‘You are artistic gentlemen,’’ said the waiter 
tactfully, ‘‘ how about tripe and onions, I! 
remember the late Mr. Phil May was very partial 
to that dish.” 

Oysters,”’ said Gaston sketching busily, 
“natives, nothing but natives at my friend’s 
expense.” 

* Will you have them ‘ on the deep ’? ’’ I asked. 

‘ What does that mean? ’’ he asked. 

“In the hollow shell,’’ I answered and directed 
his attention to a gentleman in the corner who was 
obviously enjoying his bivalves. Absorbing them 
with the liquid from the hollow shell. 


“On the deep,’’ said Gaston decidedly, starting 
new sketch. 

I shall divulge to no one the number of oysters 
that we ate and for once I shall conceal from the 
readers of the Saturday Review the price of our 
meal. Gaston would not admit their superiority 
over the Marennes. 

My friend, M. Marcel Boulestin, has kindly 
pointed out a slip in my account of the lunch at the 
Restaurant of the Smile. My pen by an inexcus- 
able error jumped over the tomatoes which are an 
essential part of Dugléré sauce. M. Boulestin 
lays it down that there should be no mushrooms in 
the sauce, but M: André Simon in his ‘‘ Art of 
Good Living ’’ agrees with the smiling restaurateur 
and includes mushrooms. 


Estates and Death Duties 


By P. C. Lortus 


HE parks of England, our priceless heritage 

I from past centuries, the most attractive 

feature of our countryside, are one by one 
falling into the hands of the speculative builder 
and in process of being divided up into plots for 
bungalows or chicken farms. 

We hear much to-day of preserving the amenities 
of the countryside, but our greatest amenity is in 
danger of gradual extinction. Even from a com- 
mercial point of view it would pay us to preserve 
our parks because they still remain the chief attrac- 
tion to induce foreign tourists to travel about our 
land. 

But the death duties are forcing their destruc- 
tion. Surely it would be obviously a sensible act 
to exempt from death duties all parks and 
attached mansions providing the owners scheduled 
them as never to be used or sold for building pur- 
poses, or in any other way divided up or denuded 
of their timber. 

Even apart from the plea of national amenities 
cannot a strong case be made out for a reduction of 
death duties on landed estate as compared with 
other estate? Is it just for the State to treat alike 
for taxation purposes (1) capital held in family 
estates, where the old ideal of service as inseparable 
from property survives and is still as a rule carried 
out, and where the net return on capital is one or 
two per cent. and (2) an estate of nominally the 
same value invested in stocks and_ shares 
yielding from five to ten per cent? An individual 
with forty or fifty thousand pounds locked 
up in inherited land receives a very small 
income for personal spending and is bound 
to the land by ties material and spiritual. Such an 
individual is almost certain to render public service 
in the administration of the county and to be a 
useful citizen resident on his estate. But the in- 
dividual with forty or fifty thousand pounds in 
stocks and shares is by comparison a wealthy man, 
with no upkeep of an estate to absorb most of his 
income, with no necessary public responsibilities, 
free to live how and when he pleases. 

The Tory in touch with the realities of rural 
England views with regret the threatened slow ex- 
tinction of the squirearchy under the combined 
burden of an impoverished agriculture and crush- 
ing death duties (increased by the last Conserva- 
tive Government), because he regards this class as 
one of the most valuable elements in our national 
life; a class as a whole essentially national and 
traditional and one which has contributed more 
than any other to the strength and expansion of 
our people. He would regard as just and ex- 
pedient a decrease of fifty per cent. in death duties 
on agricultural estates up to two or three thousand 
acres. 

Beyond that limit it is suggested that the estate 
should pay the full amount, as the object of the 
rebate would be to retain the smaller country 
estates personally looked after by a resident land- 
lord. Such a measure would appear to be not only 
consonant with Tory tradition, but also in accord 
with the best interests of agricultural England and 
of the nation as a whole. 
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EW_NOVELS 


Reviewed by Anne Armstrong. 


Flowering Wilderness. By John Galsworthy. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


She Was Sophia. By Ruth Manning-Sanders. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


Sons. By Pearl S. Buck. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


The Provincial Lady Goes Further. By E. M. 
Delafield. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


R. GALSWORTHY has come back on a full 
tide. There were moments in the post- 
Forsyte saga when one felt that, though style and 
manner were the same, the substance had gone hack 
a little, and the depth and clarity of vision were 
slowly vanishing as the story came nearer to the 
present day. ‘* The White Monkey,”’ of course, 
was good—but how much less good was the 
Georgian monkey than the solid victorian *‘ Man of 
Property.”’ Undoubtedly The Silver Spoon ” 
had quality—but how much less quality than the 
splendid ‘* Indian Summer of a Forsyte.’’ Whether 
it was that the post-war generation itself had less 
backbone, or that the artist felt less sure of his 
material, there was, it seemed, a_ perceptible 
slackening and falling off, the ebb of a mighty tide 
carrying a less worthy freight on its bosom. 


More Than Epigram 


But all that has now gone. ‘‘ White Monkey ”’ 
was smart in dialogue, it was brilliant in epigram, 
but also it was superficial as a sorbet. ‘* Flowering 
Wilderness '’ has the same smartness and thrust 
and parry of dinner table and drawing-room, the 
same sudden gift of epigram, but also it has the 
insight and understanding that is more than 
epigram. The fact is it has both a moral problem 
and a meaning; and Mr. Galsworthy is never 
really at his best unless he sets himself the one and 
conveys the other. 

** All the worry in the world comes from the con- 
flict of love against love ’’ ; that is the trouble that 
faces Dinny when she announces her engagement 
to Wilfred Desert. For Wilfred, after an affair 
with the newly-married Fleur, had gone East ; and 
there, in the hands of a fanatical band, had recanted 
Christianity and embraced Islam to avoid instant 
death. True, he did not believe his own religion, 
and there was no suggestion that he accepted the 
Koran more than the Apostle’s creed ; but that, as 
Dinny was to learn, was not the point. He had let 
down the prestige of England in the East ; the white 
man must lose his life (even for a faith in which he 
does not believe) rather than be coerced. It is, one 
may say, a moral Imperialism. 

And Dinny’s reaction to the horrified chorus of 
relatives that would have forbidden her match with 
this coward? Right or wrong she stood by 
her man with the unquestioning loyalty of Ruth: 
‘* Darling—As you will. But by these presents 
know : I am yours for ever and ever. Nothing. can 
or shall divide me from you, unless you stop loving 

Your devoted Dinny. 
You won't do that, will you? Oh! Don’t!” 


The simple beauty of this unswerving faith of 
Dinny, torn between loyalty to family tradition and 


the man she trusted and loved, puts her among the 
great heroines of fiction. Mr. Galsworthy may 
create as great a character again. But somehoy 
one feels, perhaps one even hopes, that this is his 
masterpiece. 

How this conflict of loyalties works out the reader 
must see for himself ; but it would be an inadequacy 
ot criticism to suggest that the book is confined tp 
this tangled theme. There are the light polite ex. 
changes of the club and the street, the confusion of 
a wedding reception, and one unforgettable death. 
bed scene where a parson, summoned to console 
child whose parents have left it too late to operate, 
turns from prayer as a mere mockery, and promises 
the little girl her one wish—another world where 
she can see the pictures twice aday. ‘‘ And while 
he murmured, the child’s eyes closed, the small 
hand lost warmth. He felt its cold penetrating his 
own hand and thought: Now God, if you are~ 
give her pictures.” 

Compare that with the notorious Death of Little 
Nell—the pessimism and the pity of the modem 
with the rhetoric and the rhodomontade of the 
classic, and we need not be ashamed. If fiction has 
lost some of the stuffing and the trimmings, it has 
gained something in sincerity and truth. 


A Rare Child 


And if Mr. Galsworthy has created a woman 
who will take her place among the great heroines 
of fiction, Mrs. Manning Sanders has created a 
child who, if childish joys and sorrows were able 
to inspire the pens of our greatest prose writers 
and poets, would also take her place as a rare and 
lovely thing. ‘‘ The creation of Sophia Cavendish 
had been a somewhat casual event in the lives of 
two people whose minds were, generally speaking, 
entirely concerned with other things,’’ and so 
Sophia, the result of an hour in a ‘* vaguely moon- 
lit and secluded bay on Scarthe Island,’’ arrived 
into a world that was not particularly interested in 
her, and found herself the property of those who 
did not particularly desire her presence. 

‘* You are an extraordinary woman,”’ he said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ It will be interesting to see——” 
‘* What? ’’ asked Hannah, for his voice had 
dwindled. ‘* What the child will be like,’’ mur- 
mured John Jarvie. ‘‘ Just like other people, | 
expect,’’ said Hannah, as she got up brusquely 
and paid the bill. 

But there Hannah was wrong. Sophia was not 
like other people. She was a strange, disquiet- 
ing child. Not one of those obnoxious and offen- 
sive children, you understand, that weary one with 
their premature cleverness and precocity, but one 
that was able to make John Jarvie decide to marty 
Hannah Cavendish despite his reluctance to do 
so six years before when between them they had 
begot Sophia. It was more than reluctance, as 4 
matter of fact, it was tantamount to an abrupt 
refusal. 

‘“‘T have to do my best for everybody,” said 
John Jarvie, ‘‘ but it is impossible, you will under 
stand, for me to settle down with anyone in paf- 
ticular—and my resources are limited.” “I 
guessed there might be some hitch,” she said; 
‘* chaps of your kind always make a mess of things 
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ng the where women are concerned. Come to that, | us all catch our breath with wonderment that she 
y ma don’t know that I’d marry you if I could—I’m fond could have caught, beyond all power of doubting, 
a of my independence.’ the heart and soul and mind and thoughts of 
is his But six years later, when John Jarvie had had Woman as she was, Woman as she is, and Woman 
his daughter to himself for the whole (and the as she will ever be, please God. It is a book for 
: travelling, it is a book to read aloud, it is a bedside 
reader first) summer on Scarthe Island, he began to think 
‘quacy differently. ‘‘ Hannah's heart is in her haber- an an 
ned to dashery,” thought John Jarvie with some injus- or every conceivable time, place and situation. 
Ite ex. tice, ‘* but mine is in Sophia.”” But Hannah was FISHING AND SHOOTING 
pc also aware of the rare qualities of their Sophia, and Days and Ways of a Scottish Angler.” By 
con Henry Lamond. Philip Allan, 12s. 6d. 
a artistic Father, an phia finds herse iar Shooting Days.” By Eric Parker. Philip 
er Mother sans Father no longer. Allan, 12s. 6d 
where It is again inadequacy of criticism to have HE name of Henry Lamond has long been 
| while written of Hannah and of John Jarvie S, wt — known and honoured when men_ speak 
Small given so ur dream of fishing and especially where they con- 
ng his Sander’s Sider the mysteries and fascinations of the sea 
very rea: . a i i ini ; 
tes (he ability write abou a child) excludes Now he has writen Bs reminiscences and 
Little me from writing of Sophia and of Sophia's charac- always well-written, and always inspired by sound 
nodern ter. One of the most excellent things about the sek 
of the book is that it never becomes morbid, and with all P Shi Riad a ease of th a 
‘on has her questions (Why? said Sophia; What for ?) © doubt the most important part of the volume 


the child never bothers or tires. The truth being 
again, I think, that Mrs. Manning-Sanders has 
actually written one of the most difficult and rare 
things—a wholly delightful book about a young 


is the chapter on the making and preserving of 
fisheries, in which Mr. Lamond draws upon his 
great experience and gives the reading public which 
cares about angling the advantage of knowledge 
which he has already given to the smaller world of 


roa — more and less official authority. And his position 
tell Strong and Ruthless as conservator of Loch Lomond adds weight and 
re a Many of you, probably most of you, will dignity to all that he has to tell us about loch fish- 


writers 


remember ‘‘ The Good Earth,’’ and now Mrs. 


ing—a subject as ripe for controversy and as full of 


re Buck has written its sequel in ‘‘ Sons.” A differing methods, nearly all of them right in their 
ene sequel is generally a dangerous and dis- WM way, as the question of the exact imitation or 
ives of appointing affair, but in this instance it is as greased line for salmon or the ancient controversy 
aking, strong and ruthless an affair as its predecessor. Of dry fly against wet. But, for our part, we find 
ni Old Wang Lung is dead, and his three sons—_ the true charm and glamour of Mr. Lamond’s book 
meal Wang the Eldest, Wang the Second and Wang_ in the more personal note. His reminiscences are 
arrived the Tiger—are the centre of the canvas. Old delightful in themselves and they are the cause, 
sted ta Wang Lung loved the soil and he loved his sons, €XCuse, and occasion for the birth of enthusiasm 
se who but the soil came first and foremost in his heart. 4nd renascence and ambition in others. 


His three sons love their sons with equal fervour, 


As for Mr. Eric Parker’s ‘‘ Shooting Days," 


ie said but they also desire, again with equal fervour, to here is a classic of sport which well deserved the 
o~ull get away from the soil. Wang the Eldest becomes new clothes, the excellent paper and printing, the 
e had Wang the Landlord, Wang the Second becomes apt and admirably produced illustrations which it 
’ mur- Wang the Landlord, and the chief character, has found in this new edition. Of all the men of 
ople, | Wang the Tiger, becomes the General of a power- letters who have written much or little about the 


isquely 


fularmy. He is a sort of bandit chief, very ruth- 
less and violent and, strangely, idealistic. He 


sport of shooting, Mr. Parker, scholar and sports- 
man, is perhaps the most satisfying. His style is 


vas not becomes powerful in a country that is torn always clear, right, and his own; he makes phrases 
isquiet with feuds, and his character and his courage without being precious and turns words to beauty 
1 offen- bend everything, including the stifling of without “ fine writing.’ He knows and enjoys 
ne with what might have been a sweetly rare love, to his and is never highbrow or didactic. He really 
yut one ascetic idealism. Not for everybody, perhaps, but loves shooting for its wider and less petty oppor- 
) marry it you liked ‘‘ The Good Earth ’’ you need not be tunities and yet no man more obviously has or 
to do frightened of ‘* Sons.” more truly hands on to others the fun and the 
ey had The same doubt and unreasoning fear about a thrill, the companionship and the skill, the rough, 
e, as a sequel applies to Miss Delafield’s Provincial Lady. "eady, and perhaps primitive instinct of field 
abrupt The Lady has become as well known as Queen SPOrts. 
Victoria and as much loved. Then came the news ** Shooting Days ”’ is to read, to read again, and 
”” said that she was going further. Would we shudder to put permanently on the shelves of a library. 
under- and avert our eyes when asked if Miss Delafield There is knowledge in it and authority, as fits the 
in had done it again? Never fear—she has! That Editor of ‘‘ The Field.’’ There are also the wind 
. delightful lady of Miss Delafield has not changed at and the sun and the rain and all the works of the 
ep said; all—she is as human, as drolly amusing as ever she Lord, which take or keep men out with a gun and a 
things was. Miss Delafield’s diaries are enough to make dog. 
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LIVELY AND LEARNED 


The History of Piracy. By Philip Gosse. Long- 
mans, Green. 15s. net. 
D*: PHILIP GOSSE, who flirted with. pirates 
at the knee of Robert Louis Stevenson and in 
maturer years has produced a highly entertaining 
Who’s Who of Long John Silver’s friends, fore- 
bears, and spiritual descendants, now gives us a 
serious history of piracy, by which is meant, not 
that the book is dull—far from it—but that it is 
ot genuine historical interest and, moreover, 
probably exhaustive. It is astonishing to find what 
an extent of ground has to be covered in the life of 
“the saltwater thief ’’ throughout the centuries : 
besides a number of manuscript sources, Dr. 
Gosse’s works of reference demand the respectable 
space of five pages. His volume is divided into four 
parts, dealing respectively with the Barbary 
Corsairs, the Pirates of the North, of the West, and 
of the East. On this stage of crime and adventure 
the buccaneers of the West Indies form the most 
picturesque figures, and assuredly none of the 
famous pirate chiefs is more curious than Captain 
Bartholemew Roberts of the Royal Fortune, a 
Welshman who tried to enforce teetotalism on his 
crew, prohibited gambling among them, and would 
have no music on Sunday. He went into action in 
kneebreeches and a damask waistcoat, with a 
diamond cross dangling from his neck, and from 
1719 to 1722 when he was killed by a grapeshot in 
a fight with H.M.S. Swallow, took upwards of 
four hundred ships, the record figure in the whole 
story of piracy. 

Of graver importance however were the depreda- 
tions of the Barbary pirates, who had their strong- 
hold in Algiers and virtually ‘‘ stuck up” 
Europe’s trade for centuries, levying tribute on 
her nations and preying upon her vessels. And 
this continued till in 1820 France sent a large fleet 
and an army of 37,000 to capture Algiers and 
destroy the fell power of the Dey. It is fitting that 
an operation which relieved all Europe of a scourge 
should have rewarded France with the beginnings 
of her African Empire. Dr. Gosse has illuminating 
chapters and an appendix on piracy in the East, 
much to the point now that Chinese bandits are all 
the vogue, and a well arranged index. ‘‘ The 
History of Piracy ’’ is welcome as a work no less 
lively than learned. 


A PUBLISHER’S RECOLLECTIONS 


Memories of a Misspent Youth. By Grant 
Richards. Heinemann. 15s.. net. 


HIS is a lively little book of youthful impres- 
sions; but Mr. Franklin Grant Richards, who 

by the way omits to mention his ominous descent 
from Benjamin Franklin, has the rare gift of keep- 
ing letters, manuscripts, and diaries (not to mention 
o'd periodicals)all of which acquire historical interest 
as time goes on. For instance, the extracts which 
he gives from old Christmas numbers of Truth are 
quite worth printing now, even if they were 
scarcely worth printing at the time they appeared. 
His diaries and letters enable him to reconstruct 
far more of his youth than most men are able to 
do. There are vivid thumbnail personal sketches 


such as that of Sir Frederick Pollock dancing the 
Kitchen Lancers at a party of Mrs. Rogerson’s and 
of many Oxford dons and undergraduates who 
have since made their way to fame. Much 
interesting light is thrown on the late Mr. Stead 
at work on his Review of Reviews, as also on 
Edward Clodd in middle life and Mr. Grant Allen, 
who practically adopted Mr. Grant Richards as his 
son. 


Obviously Mr. Grant Richards has a buoyant 
disposition based on an excellent digestion. Other. 
wise his early life might seem rather pathetic, for 
he was certainly deprived of many opportunities 
and advantages which he might have reasonably 
expected and the bleak Puritanism of the parental 
household was scarcely compensated by its uncom. 
promising Rationalism. Ifa child is to be brought 
up without belief in God, he ought at least to have 
some compensating atmosphere of romance in the 
shape of fairy stories or cheerful and beautiful 
surroundings. These were conspicuously lacking 
in the lodgings which his father and mother 
occupied in Oxford. It is indeed this atmosphere 
of starvation both mental and physical which finds 
expression in the extravagant joy of early visits to 
Paris and experiments in food and wine. It is to be 
hoped that another volume is in store for us of more 
serious interest, for from 1897 to 1927 the author's 
publishing list was unique. 

E.S.P.H. 


MORE ABOUT THE BOURBONS 


Gay Court Life. France in the XVIII Century. 
By Lucienne Ercole. Hutchinson 18s. 


Is it really necessary to have yet another book 
about the amative adventures of the Bourbons? 
The thing has been done so many times. In an 
age when it was considered perfectly natural that 
young children should be married, the bonds of 
marriage must inevitably be loosely _ tied. 
Louis XV himself was betrothed at the age of 
eleven to the Infanta then a baby of two, though he 
was fifteen when he was married to Marie 
Lescinska. It is possible that this political 
arrangement began that perverted career which 
closed with a lonely and disgusting death. 


The Louis of the XVIII century was dissolute. 
Their courts were dissolute and extravagant. That 
is chiefly what Mme. Ercole has to say—in 400 
pages. The author tells us that she has had 
recourse ‘‘ only to facts and statements from 
absolutely reliable sources.’”? This is open to 
question ; most of the mémoires secrétes of the time 
are unreliable enough. Among those which satisfy 
Mme. Ercole we note those of de la Fare, 4 
notorious partisan, and Maurepas, whose work 
merits little confidence. 


If, however, one is anxious to read a detailed 
account of the public accouchement of a queen or of 
the fierce scramble that took place among the 
women of France to be the momentary mistress 
of its king, the stories are here. The book is of 
course illustrated with the customary engravings 
of the period. 
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Joan : Martyr, Saint, and Sphinx 


“ The Sword of God’’: Jeanne d’Arc. 
Endore. Grayson, Grayson. 18s. 


ERE is, if not at last, certainly not at least, 

the whole story of Joan of Arc. It is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful, certainly the most significant, 
and, it may be, the most important story which 
history has left as a heritage for the disputants. 
And Mr. Guy Endore has told it exquisitely. It is 
all perfectly documented. Like a wise man Mr. 
Endore has omitted what he chose to omit and put 
in what seemed to him good. What he has omitted 
and what he has put in, is all to be found in the 
brief of the case, in the actual documents which 
make the evidence for or against the inspiration, 
the sanctity, the reality, and the virginity of 
Jeanne d’Arc. 


His story is beautiful and dramatic, full of what 
is romantic and what is marvellous, the work of a 
man of letters who, in gaining the historical per- 
spective, loses nothing of the gift of imagination. 
And what a canvas on which to paint! No his- 
tcrical problem, legend, or fact is likely to appeal 
so much to sensitive minds. Where George 
Bernard Shaw has been turned to seer and poet, 
where Andrew Lang—lacking, unhappily, the 
courage of his convictions and replying to 
Anatole France when he should have led a crusade 
—has been inspired, where even Anatole France, 
that strange sceptic to whom Jesus Christ was as 
was the head of Charles I. to Mr. Dick, has 
stumbled badly in scepticism, who among the lesser 
of us shall deny its magic ? 


Bearing Witness 


But, beautiful and beautifully done as is Mr. 
Endore’s translation of the actual story of Joan of 
Arc, that is the less important part of this book. 
There follows the long chapter, headed ‘ Dis- 
cussion,’’ which is a most notable contribution to 
the literature of the subject. Mr. Endore has been 
at immense pains. He has collected, collated, 
studied and summarised all the authorities known 
and unknown, familiar and strange, of every period 
and nationality. The trial and the rehabilitation 
tr.al—here are legal witnesses. ‘The contemporary 
allusions, the bias of Shakespeare (if it was Shake- 
speare, and Mr. Endore thinks, wrongly, it was), 
the French, German and Italian gloss upon events, 
even the most remarkable prophecy of the Great 
War, purporting to come from Joan—there can 
hardly be an author, however obscure, however 
tepetitive, however infamous, whom he has _ not 
studied. 

Here it all is, as vast and naked and full of 
meaning as it was lived. The finding of the sword, 
the foreknowledge of the battle of the Herrings, 
the secret which Joan imparted to Charles and 
which made him sure of the sign for which he had 
asked, the medical investigations into Joan’s 
virginity, all these are here, and all the possible 
and impossible evidence or explanation which con- 
firms or denies. 


By Guy 


Then the theories. Divine revelation, delusional 
insanity, Joan the hired agent of the priests (who 
hated her) and the politicians, Joan the neurotic and 
over-sexed victim of a Freudian or Jungian ‘‘ com- 
plex,”’ finding its outlet in this strange fashion ; 
historians, doctors, spiritualists, atheists; they all 
fall into line and Mr. Endore handles them all 
fairly and rather too dispassionately. If you want 
ic know all there is to know, there is no excuse for 
ignorance after the publication of ‘* The Sword of 
God.”’ If you don’t want to know, so much the 
worse for you. 


On _the Side of the Angels 


And the end of it all? Mr. Endore is definitely, 
but unobtrusively on the side of the angels. So is 
the reviewer, if perhaps more obtrusively. But 
what angels? And to whatend? Well, must we 
answer all the questions? Must we be as God, 
knowing good and evil ? 

This much is sure. The voices were real—to 
Joan; the Maid was real, the campaign was real. 
The sequence of events from peasant home at 
Domrémy to the stake at Rouen make the most 
moving and least accountable chapter of history. 
This was a real live heroine, who was betrayed, 
convicted on false evidence, martyred and now 
canonised. But this was no renascence, as the 
credulous have believed, of the Founder of the 
Christian faith. Clairvoyance? Clairvoyance is 
practised everywhere to-day, as it was once found 
in Endor. It is neither new nor false. It is a 
power, very often abused, which has little enough 
t» do with the eternal verities. Inspiration—what 
is inspiration? It is the voice, the pen, the paint- 
brush of the great artists of all time. It is Genesis 
and John, Shakespeare and Keats and Raphael and 
Sargent and Shaw. It is the voices and the acts of 
Joan. Perhaps it is the answer to prayer and the 
victory of battle. And those who go so far should 
be grateful to Mr. Guy Endore for ‘‘ The Sword of 
God.” G. C. P. 


DEMOCRACY AND WAR 


War and Western Civilisation. By Major-General 


J. F. C. Fuller. Duckworth. 10s. net. 


Fagg whole pages of General Fuller’s appendix 

are filled with a list of wars that have taken 
place between 1832 and 1932, which century is 
chosen by this soldier-philosopher as the subject 
for his study of democracy in relation to war. 

General Fuller is justly severe on democracy as 
ptactised to-day, and writes ‘‘I stand before Magic, 
yet I see little of God ’’; he also castigates many 
fallacious views that pass for truth to-day, both 
military and political. He has two final chapters, 
entitled ‘‘ The Influence of the War upon the 
World order 1914-1932” and ‘* The Foundations of 
Internationalism,”’ that have astonishingly sugges- 
tive power. His book shews the impress of a 
highly-trained and unusually penetrating mind. 
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THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN 


A Man named Luke. By March Cost. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HERE is much in this novel to attract those 
who know that there is no truth in things 
external and that there are no realities apart from 
love and the Kingdom of Heaven within. The 
form is rather clumsy. ‘The retrospective in a 
novel is apt to confuse the reader, and there are 
moments when the thread of the story seems en- 
tangled. Yet the love story of Mr. Vincent, the 
surgeon, and Phoebe-Ann, the lovely American 
girl with a terrible accent, is told with real skill 
and consummate delicacy, so that even the ghastly 
tragedy of its earthly conclusion does not shock. 


Miss Cost makes the most of the time dimension. 
Vincent, who could not believe in a future beyond 
this life, is caught, when he dies, in the net of the 
immeasurable past and is carried through the 
phantoms of twenty centuries inextricably con- 
fused in his memory of countless lives he has lived 
before. Through this nightmare he struggles 
back to himself and his love—they are one and the 
same thing—and in the end the reader leaves him 
with Phoebe-Ann in a world beyond time, talking 
over the long story of creation—‘‘ the cities and 
the civilisations, the wars and conquests, loves and 
passions ’’—which he had invented for her. 


If indeed all the pain and tragedy of existence is 
just a pleasing fantasy that the gods build up for 
their own amusement, then indeed we can only 
forgive the Divine, if we who suffer are ourselves 
the gods who of our own free will lay aside the 
knowledge, the power and the glory. Yet Miss 
Cost has not quite had the courage to express that 
thought outright. The mystical experience is in 
itself as clear-cut, logical and irrefutable as the 
certainty of our own existence. 


There is something a little misty about the ex- 
perience of Mr. Vincent. A veil has been drawn 
over the brilliance of that light which glows con- 
stantly and for ever within the self, and some- 
times the cloud thickens to an obscurity which 
confuses the reader. The essential truth, however, 
is there, and the story of how Vincent lost himself 
to find himself is more than an allegory. 


AN ADMIRAL AND DISARMAMENT 


Imperial Defence and Capture at Sea in War. 
By Admiral Sir H. W. Richmond. Hutchin- 
son. 10s. 6d. 


ITH so much talk of disarmament in the air 

Admiral Richmond’s book proves to be a 
timely publication. Though his subject is a long 
way from the actual question of disarmament itself, 
it is the real basis on which considerations of safe 
disarmament should be conducted. 


The function of our military power is to provide 
safety, under any and every conceivable set of con- 
ditions, to our nationals and to our vital trade 
routes. That is obviously the yard-stick by which 
we must measure the extent of our military power, 


and not, as so many people consider, by the 
annual cost of the fighting services. The cost js 
but the premium we are called upon to pay for an 
‘* all-risks policy ’’ for the whole of England, her 
Empire and her trade routes, and the collective and 
individual safety of her nationals. 


Admiral Richmond also discusses at some length 
the ethics of ‘‘ The Freedom of the Seas.’’ How 
far, he asks, is it legitimate for a belligerent power 
to injure not only an enemy’s trade but also a 
nceutral’s trade with an enemy. So far as declared 
articles of contraband are concerned, the position, 
of course, is clear. But to bring an enemy to her 
knees in the minimum space of time, it is neces. 
sary to stop the whole of her trade (and this in. 
cludes a neutral’s trade with her), whether it comes 
under the list of contraband or not. Failure to do 
so, though it may keep neutral opinion sympa. 
thetic, results only in prolonging the agony of 
war. 


This is a thoughtful and concise book, and it 
does get to the roots of the matter. Si vis pacem, 
para bellum, is not popular these days, and, 
though Admiral Richmond does not actually go so 
far as to say it in so many words, it is to some 
extent the principle which underlies his book. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS VINDICATED 


Life and the Public Schools. By the Rt. Rev. 
A. A. David. Alexander Maclehose. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


HE Bishop of Liverpool, formerly headmaster 
of Rugby and of Clifton, has, after eleven 
years of reflection on his school experiences, put 
their fruits into a book that, it is not too much to 
say, will be indispensable to all interested in 
Public School education. It is an uncommon 
pleasure to find so much good sense, imagination 
and ideals, tempered by practical knowledge, 
offered to the public in illustration and criticism 
of the system which produces a large part of our 
manhood’s better part. 


Dr. David’s criticism is always constructive. He 
indicates the immense advance that has _ taken 
place in our Public Schools in the course of the 
last half century and implicitly rebuts most of the 
captious or ignorant charges levelled against them, 
often by people who ought to know better. He 
fully realises the difficulties in combining in the 
right proportions authority, of both masters and 
boys, and the freedom required to stimulate in- 
dividuality, and it is just by reason of this that his 
optimism has special value : co-operation is, in his 
eyes, one of the principal instruments of progress. 


His passages on boys’ secret troubles and on 
the growth of. their affections are on a level that 
is raised by the author’s complete absence of dog- 
matism and his position that a master should him- 
self always be learning from the boys. Dr. David 
has performed a real public service in writing this 
book: it is assured of a wide circulation as 4 
singularly broad-minded contribution to the study 
of a vital subject. 
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THE PROGRESS OF HILARY 
(Reviewed by S. Major JonEs) 


Home Brewed. By Oswald H. Davis. Dent. 


Ts. 6d. 


HE author’s reading in his early youth was 
evidently ‘‘ Sandford and Merton”’ and 
Eric, or Little by Little,’’ and later he came under 
the spell of Arnold Bennett. The object of the book 
seems to be an attack on the tied-house system, 
but unfortunately the hero as landlord and brewer 
tu his own houses conducts his business in so 
loose a manner that it almost persuades one that 
the ‘‘ tied house ’’ with proper supervision is the 
only method. 


Hilary the hero is an extraordinary mix- 
ture. Brought up in the strictest Non- 
conformist circle, he shakes off the leading 
strings at an early age, and begins during 
a short holiday in Spain with a young fellow 
townsman for company. They enter a music 
hall in Cantabria and get into conversation with 
the dancing girls there. A Dutch girl tells Hilary 
that ‘‘ some men are so silly, the last man she met 
in that box wanted, because he slept with her one 
night, to sleep with her always.’’ The author tells 
us that Hilary gulped, and he asks her to take re- 
freshment. ‘‘ It’s usually champagne here,’’ she 
said with airy ennui. The author tells us that this 
time Hilary scowled and said: ‘* Well I don’t buy 
champagne ; first, because I am teetotal; second, 
because I can’t afford it.’’ The Dutch girl conse- 
quently did not gulp. 

Later Hilary thaws and purchases champagne 
for the Dutch girl and her lady friends, and gulps 
differently, and very soon what the author terms 
Hilary’s youthful chastity is lost. 

Later, on his return to England, he becomes a 
fully licensed man,”’ takes to drink, has an un- 
holy desire for every woman he meets, and on 
being discovered by the Deacon of his Chapel in a 
girl’s bedroom, throws the dear old gentleman out 
of the house and kills him. 

After this he decides to sell the ‘* Bugle ’’ and 
(having had a year’s intensive brewing course at a 
local college) to devote his life to concocting a per- 
fect Home Brewed Ale. The author does not 
explain how Hilary is to avoid a trial for murder— 
perhaps trying to brew good ale is sufficient 
punishment. The dedication is ‘‘ To my wonder- 
ful cousin Paul, with whom I first saw the light.’’ 
Paul has the advantage of me for I haven’t seen 
it yet. 

This is not a boy’s book. 


A PRINCE’S FAITH 
Memoirs of Prince Bliicher. Edited by Evelyn, 
Princess Bliicher and Major Desmond 
Chapman-Huston. John Murray. 15s. net. 


RINCE Biliicher, great-great-grandson of him 
of Ligny and Waterloo, died last year at 
Bournemouth, after a life of friendship with 
England and English people saddened but not 


broken by the war. He had been at an English 
school, married an English wife, talked and wrote 
English like one of ourselves ; had shot and hunted 
all over the world with English sportsmen. Prince 
Bliicher’s memoirs, written in the last phase of his 
life, are disjointed, but of extraordinary interest 
from a personal and psychological point of view. 
The first fifty-nine pages concern his famous an- 
cestor ‘‘ Marshal Vorwarts ’’; then follows boy- 
hood, society, and sport, concerning the years 1881- 
1914; then, the War; finally, the aftermath. _ If 
the first two parts provide delightful reading, the 
two last touch on more serious matters and there- 
fore are likely to command wider attention. Despite 
his evident desire not to enter into controversy, 
Prince Bliicher could not help it; but this is all to 
the good. We can only profit from the opinions 
of this sterling man, if but by reaction 
to them. The last chapter, in which he 
tells of his profound, sincere faith, is one on 
which all may ponder with advantage. The book 
contains a moving record of a simple, admirable 
life. 


IMPUDENCE AND DROLLERY 
What a Life! By Doris Arthur Jones. Jarrolds. 
10s. 6d. 


HAT a life, indeed! Mrs. Thorne, which 

is the married name of Henry Arthur 

Jones’ daughter, knew everybody in theatrical and 
most in literary London worth knowing in her 
father’s prime, and by reason of her life in 
Morocco, Egypt and Cyprus, where her husband 
filled official posts, has had a further wide acquaint- 
ance with interesting folk. Most of them have 
told her good stories, and to those who have not 
‘* Doris’’ has had the fun of telling stories 
herself. Now she tells them all to us, with an 
irresistible mixture of girlish impudence and 
woman-of-the-world drollery that makes every page 
of her life a delight. The passion of her life— 
apart from living it—has been the collection of a 
marvellous set of autographs, many of them illus- 
trated by such artists as W. Rothenstein, Harris 
Brown, Belcher, Max (the last a particular friend), 
and numerous reproductions of these embellish the 
volume. Mrs. Thorne’s vigorous, entertaining 
personality steps out from her printed lines, and 
before he is through the book the reader conceives 
a warm affection for her. Innumerable things in 
it are to our liking, and none more than the 
simplicity and humanity of its last sentences: 
‘* Since my return I have proved with overflowing 
measure my constant assertion that my friends 
have been the best thing in my life. In June, 
1932, I became a grandmother. I am very happy.” 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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A Short Guide to New Books 


The Psychology of Beauty in Relation to Art. 
Jas. M. Hannah. Cambridge. 
Is. 6d. net. 


A little treatise on art in thirty-four paragraphs, 
most welcome both for its author’s good sense and 
for the suggestive power of his views. The value 
of Mr. Hannah’s pamphlet is not to be measured 
by the number of his pages, which is two dozen: 
on the contrary he earns our warm thanks for ex- 
pressing himself as briefly as clearly. 


By 
W. Heffer. 


Old Times Afloat. 
10s. 6d. 

Colonel Field has compiled an anthology of the 
Navy under Sail, the need of which has been long 
felt. The range of his inclusions is commendably 
wide and there is an abundance of piquant snippets 
of information in his pages. He has captured the 
Old Navy Spirit, and his book, which shows 
ample evidence of a wide research, is recommended 
to all lovers of the sea. 


Colonel C. Field. Melrose. 


The London County Council from Within. By 
Sir Harry Haward. Chapman and Hall. 
21s. 

For forty years Sir Harry Haward rendered 
notable service to the most famous municipal body 
in the world, and although now in retirement he is 
still active in its interests. As Comptroller Sir 
Harry came into the closest contact with every 
department of the L.C.C., its members and officials. 
His book is an exhaustive and eminently readable 
account of the working of the vast machine and of 
the parts played by the prominent men of his time 
associated with it. 

Although the book deals particularly with the 
London County Council, it is an important con- 
tribution to the study of local government generally 
and must appeal to anyone who takes an intelligent 
interest in municipal affairs. 


Slump. By H. Hessell Tiltman. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 


Based on the experiences of a tour through the 
various countries of Europe, Mr. Tiltman recounts 
the effects of the depression in the regions through 
which he travelled. A good deal of statistical data 
regarding prices, wages and relief makes this a 
book which must carry some weight with those to 
whom a study of European conditions is of interest. 

To the average reader, however, this cannot help 
but prove a gloomy book. The consolation to be 
found, and that is somewhat of a back-handed one, 
is that England is comparatively lucky when 
judged by the standards existing nowadays in the 
majority of European countries. 


The Year Book Press Series of Plays. 
Deane & Sons. 2/6 net each. 

This handy and well got up edition of recent 
plays, under the general editorship of Mr. G. W. 
Bishop, is an excellent specimen of modern book- 
making workmanship as applied to printed drama. 
Among the plays so far issued are; She Passed 


Through Lorraine, by Lional Hale, Ado Wodde. 
spoon, a Dublin Repertory Theatre success, by 
Hermon Ould, and Mr. J. L. Frith’s translations 
of Martine and L’Ame en Peine (The Unquig 
Spirit) by Jean Jacques Bernard, a clever young 
French author, concerning whom it is, however, not 
indispensable to hold the overwhelming opinion of 
his translator. The series should be welcomed by 
amateur dramatic societies. 


Rationalist Evolution and the True Direction oj 
Civilisation. By Austen Verney. Heath 
Cranton. 7s. 6d. 

Certain bodily stimulants, as is well known, 
act by irritation, a process sometimes imitated 
in the realm of thought by speakers and 
writers, anon consciously and again in some cases 
less so. Among the latter, we fear, Mr. Austen 
Verney must be classed. He irritates by his slap. 
dash methods: what hurdles does he not take in 
his stride in this work, ‘‘ the aim of which is to 
examine the bearing on traditional beliefs and 
canons of conduct of the new forces of science and 
critical thought ’’? And beside those he leaps 
obstacles and abysses the very existence of which 
he has not noticed. 

In places Mr. Verney appears almost selff- 
contradictory, through lack of attention to the con- 
struction of his sentences. He manages to call 
Bismarck ‘‘ dubious,’? whereas a man whose in- 
spiration was clearer is hardly to be found. He 
has so many aversions that it is sometimes hard 
to know what he is advocating, but his ideal men- 
tality would appear to be an enlightened English 
Liberalism equally opposed to the Catholic 
Church, Fascism and Socialism, though we find 
ourselves quite unable to catch the drift of the 
penultimate chapter on ‘‘ True Civilisation.” At 
the same time, Mr. Verney is so vigorous in his 
sincerity, so well-read, and robust in his hatred of 
many evil things like Communism and Hindu 
superstition, that reading him is bound to provoke 
thought, whether by way of agreement or of con- 
tradiction ; and this is all to the good. 


Great Travel Stories. Edited by Elizabeth 
D’Oyley. Harrap. 8s. 6d. net. 

Good tales of travel rejoice the heart, and here 
the reader avid of such will find them as plentiful 
as diamonds in Amsterdam banks to-day. Omni- 
bus books have, it is true, severe critics, but the 
method has less to be said against it on this sub- 
ject than perhaps on any other, for it is possible 
to extract the pearl from a traveller’s oyster with- 
out destroying the material of a feast. The editor 
has done her. work well. It may be specious to 
include a passage from The Bible in Spain, of 
Heine’s ascent of the Brocken, but the tales she 
has brought together are mostly perfectly genuine 
and very good indeed. To pick and choose would 
be absurd; there is meat for all, but for our own 
part we find the English contingent—Livingstone, 
Burton, Cunningham Graham—among the best. 
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READABLE REMINISCENCES 
From Jungle to Jutland. Major Claude Wallace. 
Nisbet. 16s. 


T odder From the recollections of an extraordinarily 
ss, by varied and interesting life, Major Wallace has 
lation written a book packed with extremely good read- 
I nquie ing. The descriptions he gives of his encounters 
you with the cannibal tribes in the hinterland of Liberia 
reL, Not if not the most interesting part of his book, give 
niondl just that odd and macabre thrill which keeps the 
ned by reader going. 

, Major Wallace was present at the battle of 
, Jutland as a spectator, and his version differs con- 
‘Hal siderably from the official report. He states that 


at the time of the deployment signal, the battle 
cruisers turned 16 points to starboard and steamed 
<nown, up the disengaged side of the battle fleet to take 


nitated station ahead. 
; = Had they done so, the result of that battle would 
acaill have been very different as there would not then 
ies have been the delay over the deployment which 
ae gave Scheer the opportunity to turn away. 
h is z The facts refute Major Wallace. The deploy- 
s and ment signal was hoisted at 6.15 and at 6.35, the 
ce and time of Scheer’s first turn away, the battle cruisers 
leaps were in position on the starboard bow of the lead- 
which ing ship of the battle squadron. To have got 
there up the disengaged side, they would have had 
t self. to steam at just over 55 knots!! Probably, what 
e ca Major Wallace saw was the ‘‘ Warspite,’’ of 
to call Admiral Evan-Thomas’s Squadron (5th B.S.). 
se fa These ships had been attached to the battle-cruisers 
1. He but, being somewhat slower, had fallen some 34 
5 hen miles astern of the battle-cruisers. Admiral 
1 meal Evan-Thomas decided to take station astern of the 
nglish battle fleet instead of masking the fire of the fleet by 
atholic following Beatty. This necessitated a wide altera- 
e find tion of course to port and it was during this turn 
of the that the ‘*‘ Warspite’s ’’ helm jammed so that she 
At made a 32 point turn to starboard before she could 
‘in his again get under control. 
red of After all Major Wallace was a soldier. He was 
Hindu a spectator of Jutland in quite unusual and 
rovoke romantic circumstances, and he had unusual 


opportunities for observation. But the sea and 
the sea alone can judge the tactics of the sea. 


zabeth All that, though, does not affect the extraordi- 

nary interest of the book, which is, without doubt, 
d hes one of the most readable books of reminiscences 
entifad published for a very long time. 


Omni- 


yut the THE MESOPOTAMIAN CAMPAIGN 

is sub- Tigris Gunboats. Vice-Admiral Wilfred Nunn. 
— Melrose. 18s. 

r with- 


DMIRAL NUNN has written the history of 
the Naval flotilla which co-operated with the 


editor 
ous to 


in, of Mesopotamian forces in the expedition against the 
les she Turks. In considerable detail, he follows the 
enuine whole course of events from the commencement of 


the war, through the initial successes which lead to 
the capture of Kut, the disastrous battle of Ctesi- 
phon and subsequent retreat, the investment of Kut 
and its eventual surrender, and then the final vic- 


would 
ir own 
rstone, 

best. 


torious advance and the capture of Baghdad, which 
resulted in the complete demoralisation of the 
Turkish armies and their eventual surrender to 
Lord Allenby. 


To make of this book a comprehensive picture of 
the campaign, Admiral Nunn has had to describe 
not only the Navy’s part, but also the Army’s. 
The two Services were complementary to each 
other, and it says much for the author’s complete 
grasp of the many events which make up the his- 
tory of the expedition that never once are we left, 
so to speak, ‘‘ in the air.’””, With an admirable 
balance of both Naval and Military achievements, 
the history of the campaign is unfolded with abso- 
lute clarity and a mass of detail which makes the 
book not only eminently readable but also emi- 
nently valuable as a historical document for those 
who, though interested, are not sufficiently so to 
wade through the arid and unemotional pages of 
the Official History of the War. 


A spirit of close co-operation existed between the 
Navy and the Army during the Mesopotamian 
campaign, and a great deal of credit for such amia- 
bility (which is, unfortunately, not so frequent as 
it should be) is due to the resource and tact of 
Admiral Nunn, who was, practically throughout 
the whole time, Senior Naval Officer. 


Truly an admirable book, concise, authoritative 
and balanced, and one which should be assured 
a steady circulation among readers who want the 
truth as opposed to the rhetoric. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 


BOOK WEEK 


FROM November 6th to 12th book- 
shops, libraries, schools, and boys’ 
and girls’ organisations all over the 


country will be celebrating Boys’ and 
Girls’ Book Week. 


There will be lectures, exhibitions, dis- 
cussions and special entertainments in 
—_ centres. A notable London item 
is the 


EXHIBITION OF ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, which will remain 
open until the end of the Book Week. 


ADMISSION FREE 


NOVEMBER 6-12 


= 
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Novels in Brief 


Fugitive Morning. By Leslie A. Paul. Denis 


Archer. 7s. 6d. 

In this very human story, Mr. Paul traces the 
psychological development of an ordinary young 
man growing up in the post-war years. Jim 
Penton, inclined to be emotional and introspective, 
gropes rather dumbly for something solid in life 
on which he can base his philosophy. It is a state 
of affairs particularly prevalent at the moment, 
when so many of the youth of the world are in the 
same predicament. 


‘“* Fugitive Morning ’’ has a sustained note of 
real beauty running through it and Mr. Paul 
writes with a real appreciation of the difficulties of 
youth. In spite of one or two crudities this is a 
novel which should give real pleasure to a great 
many people. 


Inflections 1981. 
Ts. 6d. 


Mr. Cleugh writes extremely well and it seems 
a pity in some ways that his talent has gone to 
adorn such an empty book. For here it is 
definitely wasted. His book is formless and vague 
and even at the last page the reader is hardly 
better informed as to what it was all about than 
he was at the first. Yet Mr. Cleugh’s prose is 
distinguished and even this narrative of eroticism 
is enriched by its polish. Let us hope that his next 
theme will prove more worthy of his undoubted 
talent. 


By James Cleugh. Secker. 


Mistress Mariner. By Dorita Fairlie Bruce. John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 


An interesting tale of the old smuggling days 
along the west coast of Scotland. The heroine is 
the Mistress Mariner and she sails her own ship 
in blissful ignorance that the smugglers are using 
it and her. Guy Catteral is a naval officer who is 
supposed to catch the smugglers but who spends 
most of his time chasing the ‘‘Mistress Mariner’s’’ 
fascinating cousin. There is much good writing, 
but more ‘‘ Scotticisms ’’ than the Sassenach, even 
with the best will in the world, can pass as 
witticisms because some of them are rather com- 
plicated. The book has atmosphere, finely 
conveyed, and the characterisation is good. 


Flight of an Angel. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
The story is meant to describe the adventures of 

a young American girl as a stowaway on an 
Atlantic flight and when she lands in England. If 
the author had concentrated on doing this he 
would have made a good story. He does not do 
it however. Much of the book is taken up with 
his philosophical views, especially on the com- 
parisons between English and American life. The 
story is there but is undeveloped. A lot more 


By J. E. W. Hannay. 


action, a few more thrills, and much leg 
philosophising would have made a better yarn, 


The Secret of the Dark Room. By Robert J, 
Casey. Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. net, 


Oscar Wilde once said that everything was 
the same in America as in England excep 
the language. A paradox forty years ago, the 
second part of Wilde’s epigram has now become 
profound truth. It was doubtless to prove this 
that Mr. Casey’s present book has been published 
in England, since, a glossary not being provided, 
so much of the language is incomprehensible even 
to a reviewer fairly acquainted with the American 
idiom that most readers must be wholly flum. 
moxed. Here are a few specimens :—‘‘ Sounds 
like hooey to me.’’—‘* You're a pain in the neck.” 
Called him tightwad and stuffed shirt.”— 
Peewee golf.’’—‘‘ Hunyack.’’—‘ That goof is 
completely ratty."-—‘‘ When I start my squeeze 
play these eggs are going to lay off.” To ‘ burn” 
or ‘‘ fry in the hot chair,’’ for to be electrocuted, 
is an easy one. ‘‘ To smell the lilies ’’=to be at 
the point of death. This book is much to be 
recommended to philologists and lexicographers, 
but its story, which concerns several murders in 
the milieu of a cinema studio (hence the title) is 
almost as complicated as what the author would 
call its ‘‘ chin music.” 


King’s Justice. By Leonard Galletley. 
Williams. 7s. 6d. 

When the author multiplies his action by ten and 
the speed with which it takes place by ten he will 
begin to be a worthy successor to Stanley Weyman. 
There is a great deal that is good, but when you 
have a fine figure of a fellow who is pretty adept 
with both sword and pistol you would prefer to get 
excited while he dashes about with both of them to 
listening to his meditations (and lamentations), 
while he does neither. Mr. Galletley must make 


his man shoot and duel more frequently. Then it 
will be fine. 


Lincoln 


They Could Do No Other. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


This is a goodly week for books, and Mr. Phill- 
potts whisks us off to the country as a finish. 
Twelve short stories from Mr. Phillpotts’ pen are 
twelve glimpses of Devonshire and, if you care 
about the south country, are twelve good reasons 
why you should spend seven and six on ‘‘ They 
Could Do No Other.’’ He is able, in some strange 
way, to portray the human tragedy that is always 
just round the corner in all its most tense and 
terrible colours and yet, and here is his magic, he 
so blends it with humour and a gentle kindness 
that we, as each story draws to its close, are able 
to say, ‘* Ah, well—if tragedy is round this corner, 
there will be happiness and humour round the 
next.’’ Mr. Phillpotts is not as great a man on 
Devonshire as Hardy was on Dorset, but that, 
perhaps, is setting rather too high a standard— 
and until a greater man is born, Phillpotts and 
Devonshire will be a goodly mixture. 


By Eden Phillpotts. 
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The Saturday Acrostics 


New Series 
We offer a prize of a book for the first correct solution 


RULES 

RuiEs.—(1) The book chosen must be named when the 
solution is sent in and must be selected from the books 
reviewed in the current issue. (2) The price of the book 
must not exceed half-a-guinea. (3) Envelopes must be 
marked “‘ Acrostic ’’ and addressed to the Acrostic 
Epitor, Saturday Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. (4) Solutions must reach us by first post on the 
Thursday following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 7. 


Two FOREIGN BEASTS THAT MOVE BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS, 
BAFFLING AT TIMES THE HUNTER’S KEENEST HOUNDS. 


. Through stormy seas this barque Chineses steer. 
2. Of crested bird the Latin name fits here. 
His incantations wise men do not fear. 
From this what fervent supplications rise! 
Behead a type that must have met your eyes. 
Fierce fish still immature detach from toad. 
. Primeval man it served as an abode. 
. Soon cloys. Dismiss the bravest of the brave. 
. A euphemism, sometimes, for a knave. 
. Core of a coin we now but seldom see. 
A law writ large, with letters three times three. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 6. 


Wuere TIBER FLOWS THESE WORLD-FAMED BUILDINGS 
RISE. 
RARELY WILI, EQUAL WONDERS MEET YOUR EYES. 


Penned in the land of Nile by ten times seven. 
Behead a title of the King of Heaven. 

Hard to be borne, as chafing flesh or mind. 
Denotes an early era of mankind. 

Molluscous borer piercing heart of oak. 
Kittenish, not averse to jest or joke. 

Clip fore and aft the author of our woes. 
Fiercest of Indian peasant’s female foes. 

Your enterprising builder gives it gladly. 
Curtail a drink by Yankees longed for madly. 
Refuge of persons feeling somewhat sadly. 


SOLUTION oF ACROsTIC No. 6. 
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Ps. Ixviii.4. 

*“ Many a ship has been known to split in the open 
sea, no one on board having suspected that the planks 
had been drilled through and through by this patient 
borer. The hardest oak, nay, even teak and_ sissoo 
Woods, are no obstacles to this mollusc. The animal 
always tunnels in the direction of the grain of the wood.” 
George Henry Lewes, Seaside Studies. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 5 was E. Barrett to whom 
a book has been sent. 


Next Week's Broadcasting 


ROGRAMMES next week are, naturally, 

dominated by the Armistice Day celebrations. 
Armistice Day has always been a source of inspira- 
tion to the Programme Branch, and this year is no 
exception. The Cenotaph Service, which will be 
relayed at 10.30 a.m., is something of a triumph 
for the Outside Broadcast Director. In spite of 
all the difficulties he succeeds in bringing 
the atmosphere of the service in all its solemnity 
to our firesides. 

The evening programme opens at 8 p.m. with 
the Festival of Empire and Remembrance, pre- 
sented by the British Legion, and relayed from the 
Albert Hall. This is another Outside Broadcast 
which takes its place among the most impressive 
programmes of the year. 

After the triumphant atmosphere of the Albert 
Hall, the mood changes, and at 9.20 p.m. there 
follows ‘‘ In Memoriam, 1914-1918.’’ This has 
been compiled from the music of Sir Edward Elgar 
and the works of the war poets. 

The evening closes with Laurence Binyon’s 
lovely poem ‘‘ For the Fallen,’’ set to music by 
Sir Edward Elgar and conducted by the composer. 
This will be broadcast at 10.15 p.m., and will be 
succeeded by—silence. 

Armistice Day has its separate meaning for each 
of us, and on this day the B.B.C., by its wise 
choice of programmes becomes the mouthpiece of 
the Nation. 


PATIENTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Suffering from Diseases of the Brain and Spinal Cord 
are sent for Treatment to the 


HOSPITAL FOR 


EPILEPSY AND PARALYSIS 


and other Diseases of the Nervous System, 
MAIDA VALE, LONDON, W., ENGLAND, 


Where they are attended by Physicians who are 
constantly acquiring additional experience in dealing 
with cases of obscure disease. The Hospital is now in 
debt for the first time in 40 years and a very URGENT 


APPEAL is being made for £25,000. 
H. W. BURLEIGH, Secretary. 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better help 
the Hospital to prevent blindness.” 


The Western Ophthalmic Hospital 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 


Removing from thousands the dread doubt. does the 
future for them hold DARKNESS OR LIGHT? 


Gifts would be by the 
onorary retary. 
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C. J. HAMILTON 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
ITH the issue of the £300 million 3 per cent. 
Conversion Loan the Great Conversion of 
1932 may be regarded as complete. The new issue 
will go like the proverbial hot cake and the con- 
version scheme as a whole will take its place in 
financial history as the classic example of opera- 
tions of this kind. It is significant that on the eve 
of the new Loan the sterling exchange in terms of 
the dollar rose by two points. The immediate cost 
in cash to the Government of the entire conversion 
has been £23,600,000. Against this, however, 
must be set the gross saving of interest to the 
Exchequer of something like £40 millions in a full 
year. 

This saving is not, in itself, a gain of wealth to 
the country. It is, in the first instance, merely a 
transfer of income from the rentier to the taxpayer, 
a transfer that has been inevitably attended by con- 
siderable hardship in many individual cases. But, 
if the rentier has lost in dividend he has gained 
very largely in the capital value of his holding. 
The rise in value of the highest class of Govern- 
ment securities during the year has been some 30 
per cent. Moreover this appreciation has been 
shared, although in lesser degree, by all classes of 
investment. 


Capital Appreciation 


As a wealth producing, as distinct from a wealth 
distributing, factor the conversion will yield its 
fruit mainly in several ways. The capital apprecia- 
tion will greaty strengthen the position of debtors 
who hold securities among their assets. _It is the 
debtor, hard presed by falling prices and contract- 
ing business, who is in need of relief. The lower 
level of interest to which the conversion has con- 
tributed will also free existing industrial under- 
takings from the heavy load of fixed capital charges 
and enable them, either to distribute larger divi- 
dends, or, what is far more important, reduce their 
selling prices and obtain more business. Finally, 
lower interest rates must result in stimulating new 
enterprise and the production of new wealth. 

The new capital issues for October, the first 
month in which the capital market was freed from 
the restraint of embargo, have been distinctly 
encouraging. They have amounted in all to 
£19,745,000. For the first six months of this year, 
before the embargo was imposed, the average of 
new issues was some £10 millions a month. The 
October figure represents a very large improvement 
upon this average. For the most part these issues 
were on behalf of public utility corporations, but a 
substantial amount was offered and fully sub- 
scribed, for the expansion of private enterprise. 

There are plentiful signs that in this country 
business enterprise in many directions is active, 
profitable and even expanding. It is heartening 


to compare the movement of productive indices jp 
this country with those of others. In the 

quarter of 1932 our productive index was 78 x 
against 76 in the corresponding quarter of 193) 
In Germany the correlative figures were 58 and }}. 
in France 75 and 103; in the United States 64 
against 77. This sharp shrinkage in prody. 
tion in the other leading countries marks th 
severe aggravation of the depression. But its 
happily creating a powerful antidote which befor 
lcng should promote recovery. Everywhere th 
barriers behind which Governments have bem 
striving to safeguard their dwindling trade hay 
been seen to lead to further and alarming trade con. 
traction. Everywhere, therefore, the conviction js 
gaining strength that the modification of thes 
barriers is the first condition for a reversal of this 
disastrous trend. Nowhere is this new sentimen 
more clearly to be observed than in France. The 
very trade associations that a year ago were agit, 
ting for quotas are now seeking ways of escape 


from their restraining influence. 


Pot and Kettle 


All this is of happy augury for the World Econ. 
omic Conference which the Government is anxious 
to hold at the earliest possible date. The trade of 
the world, and of this country in particular, is the 
position of a strong man bound. The task before 
the Conference will be to set him free. There will, 
however, be much powerful opposition from those 
who see nothing but the necessity for the raising 
of prices and believe that the way to raise prices is 
through the creation of scarcity by means of restric. 
tion. It is the old temptation to which the Trade 
Unions have so often succumbed in their attempts 
ts improve the lot of the wage earner. In that 
form the falseness of the policy has been widely 
recognised and condemned. To-day it is the pro 
ducers’ turn to be guilty of like errors of policy. 
Prices have to be raised, but the way to bring this 
about is not through restriction and scarcity, but 
by opening the floodgates of trade so that the 
volume of purchasing power may be set in circula 
tion and the productive labour, now idle, set to 
work. 


The need of the moment is for a strong lead in 
favour of a policy of economic freedom. It is 
relevant to ask whether the London Merchants are 
not the right people to give the lead. More thana 
century ago, in the Petition of the London 
Merchants of 1912, their demand proved to be the 
turning point in the trade policy of the nation, 
opening up the way to the immense expansion of 
the 19th Century. The opportunity has occurred 
again and if the Merchants of the City of London 
possess the powers of leadership of their forefathers 
there is every reason to expect that those powers, 
effectively exerted, will be attended by like 
consequences. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds exceed £40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901,000 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Street. 
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The Saturday Review 


— 


Meals, Cheap and Otherwise 


SIR,—Mr. Warner Allen and his friend Gaston 
seem to be enjoying themselves, but it is rather 
tantalising to us who would like to partake of these 
pleasant meals. From my own experience these 
gastronomical excursions are usually disap- 
pointing, so I think it is a little selfish on their 
part not to let us into the secret of these delectable 
places. 


Maida Vale. WALTER CREED. 


[These are no secret haunts; any reader 
who wishes to know where H. Warner Allen and 
Gaston take the meals which they describe need 
only send a postcard to the Editor, Saturday 
Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 

Ed. S.R.] 


Cannibalism in Russia 

SIR,—My chief object in writing to you is to 
refute the assertion made by your critic of my book 
* An Economic History of Soviet Russia ’’ that I 
made too much of the occurrence of cannibalism 
during the great famine. I am glad that the matter 
has been raised. It is one of great historical and 
sociological importance. 


Your reviewer says that only a few cases of 
cannibalism occurred. Among the material which 
l examined was a report presented to the Kharkov 
Medical Society by Professor D. B. Frank, a 
medical man, who had personally investigated the 
occurrence of cannibalism in the famine region. 
This report said: ‘‘ As early as January of the 
present year (1921) information was received of 
cases of anthropophagy in the famine region. 
Such cases became frequent in the following month. 
They did not have a mass character as rumour 
alleged but none the less they were numerous. 
They were spread throughout all the famine 
provinces.”’ 


Was it then an exaggeration to say as I said in 
my book that ‘‘ the famine was accompanied by an 
outbreak of cannibalism, to find a parallel to 
which one would have to go back in Russian 
history to the Period of Trouble in the seventeenth 
century?’’ Professor Frank, | may add, draws 
the same parallel. 


History knows instances of many outbreaks of 
cannibalism ; and they have not always been con- 
fined to so-called savage races—an unpleasant fact 
for civilised people to hear! 


l agree with your reviewer that statistics during 
the earlier period of Bolshevism (and particularly as 
tegards the famine area) were not dependable. I 
said as much myself; but in saying it did not wish 
toimply that all statistics then available were value- 

as a guide to the condition of the country. 
Later, Bolshevik statistical data improved and 
became much more reliable—a circumstance to 
which all who have engaged in serious economic 
tesearch regarding Soviet Russia testify. 


LANCELOT LAWTON. 


How to Treat Fogs 

SIR,—The ** black-out ’’ which recently brought 
chaos to London was no doubt one of those 
inevitable breakdowns which happen even in the 
best regulated power stations, and it seems primi- 
tive to me that a whole district, including great 
hospitals, should be thrown into confusion because 
of a contingency for which any community can 
make provision. 

Surely responsible persons in charge of any big 
place of business or institution should know of the 
existence of emergency lighting systems which, in 
the event of any interruption of the public supply, 
are automatically brought into operation without 
a second’s darkness? Cinemas and theatres are 
already bound by law to have an emergency sys- 
tem, and many of them have had the wisdom to 
install one of the automatic type. Is an Act of 
Parliament or a bye-law going to be necessary to 
persuade the big business houses and hospitals to 
protect themselves and the public from the perils 
and inconveniences of sudden darkness ? 

House of Commons, S.W. Park Gorr. 


A Horace Quotation 

SIR,—In your review of the Life of Lord Oxford 
Mr. Haynes writes ‘‘ desipere in modo.’’ Why 
misquote Horace, ‘‘ desipere in loco,’’ or does the 
quotation present Horace improved by Haynes? 
The ghost of Lord Oxford, a scholar in this life, 
is hardly likely to be pleased with the improvement 
f such is designed. V. RENDALL. 


ound 
Anvestinen 


A 20 years’ Endowment Assurance for £1,000 
with profits effected by a man aged 30 next 
birthday would give the following results :— 


Sum Assured and Bonus at maturity if 
present rate of Bonus be continued.. £1,515 : 0: 0 


Total net premiums payable (assuming 
Income tax rebate at 2/6d. inthe £)...2 879: 6: 8 


2 635 :13: 4 


Such a result would be considerably better 
than that secured by an investment yielding 


GROSS 
LIFE ASSURANCE COVER 


has been afforded in addition 
W. ite for a copy of leaflet “ 4.EB.2" to 
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The Saturday Review 


Literary 


ONG-POEMS WANTED. Songs and musical compo- 

sitions also considered for publication. Known or 

unknown writers invited send MSS. Peter Derek, Ltp., 
Dept. 8.R., 108, erated X Road, London, W.C.2. 


COMING RACE. Edition of “ Vivendi,” 

~ With preface giving practice of Upward Breathing. 
Striking results for health, throat and voice. 3s. 6d.— 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W.1. 


OVELS, STORIES, and general MSS. read and placed 

by experienced Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grate- 

ful Testimonials Lonpon Literary AGENcy, REGENT 
House, Recent Street, W.1. 


AUTHORS are invited to ‘uinde MSS. to Publishers of 
over thirty years’ standing. £50 Cash Prizes for 
Poems. Lrtp., 29, Hill, London. 


FEXPERT ‘TRANSLATOR, free 
shortly. High Literary and technical qualifications ; 
varied 
Box No. 140, The Saturday Review, 
18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Miscellaneous 


Shipping 


P.& O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
Yoo Contract with H.M. Government) 


uent and Regular Saili f 
LONDON, "MAKSEL LLES. MED ER 


MA 
PAN, MAURITION 
EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, etc., etc. 
P. & O. and :* Tickets interchangeable, also 
‘Tickets O., Orient and New land 
Shipeine Companies. 


‘Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House 
14, Street, London, §.W.1, or Cit Office 
& O , Leadenhall London E.C.3; FRE EIGH 
(P. & Pe ABENTALL STREET, 
LONDO N, B.I. DAWES & Co., 

Leadenhall Street, E‘C.3. 


Educational 


Of 


0. CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, 


1.C.S. 
Results, 1932. 
the fifty-nine vacancies announced, thirty have been 
offered to different candidates who studied at 
DAVIES’S, 
5, Sussex Place, W.2. 


Padd. 3351/52. 


Exhibitions 


the Finest blend Sylhet Ceylon 
leaf with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. Packed 
in 1-lb. lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6, post free. Buy 
oe from Eastern Imports, Ltp., 141, Moorgate, Lendon, 
C.2. 


(GREAT VOCAL DISCOVERY. beautiful, 

powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific, 
Silent PMethod ; infallible cure for stammering and all vocal 
defects.—Free particulars and astounding testimony to 
Pror. Rerp, 541, Wigan Road, Bolton, Lancs. E. 


pts OF SCHOOLS, Hostels, institutions 

analysed, and advice given on nutrition, with especial 
reference to economy and modern discoveries in dietetics. 
—Particulars and terms from MRS. MOTTRAM (late 
Student in Institutional Administration at King’s College 
of Household and Social Science, London University), 42, 
Heath Drive, Potter’s Bar. 


Hotels, &e. 


> UXTON. ‘Hotel. 
COMFORTABLE.” 


211. 


: : 


GOUTHWOLD. 


QOUTHWOLD. 


Swan Hotel. Telephone: 5. 


Hotel, 


Telephone: 53. 


UNRIVALLED POSITION. 


VERNON GOURT HOTEL 


Newly Renovated. Bed, bath, breakfast from 10/6. 
*Phone, Water (bh. &c.) in every room. Central heating throughout 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 


The classified advertisement columns of the Sarurpay 

Review offer an excellent medium for disposing of 

old Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps 
and all articles of value. 

Prepaid rate one shilling and sixpence per line 
(minimum, three lines). 
Communications and postal orders to be sent to 
Advertisement Manager, Saturpay 18-20, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


pact NASH EXHIBITION. 
10—6 daily. 


Recent Wa‘er-colour 
LercesteR GaALLeRtes, Leicester Square, 


drawings. 


To Let 


BED and sitting room with board in quiet, well-run 


per 


to City.—Apply 13a, Hanover Square, Ww 


house, sole guest, good food and cooking, £3 13s. 6d. 
week inclusive. North Finchley district. Good trains 


Your Friend Abroad 
is still interested 
in England. 


MAKE SURE THAT HE RECEIVES 
The SATURDAY REVIEW REGULARLY 
BY FILLING IN A SUBSCRIPTION 
FORM AND POSTING IT TO : 


The Publisher, 
The Saturday Review, 


18-20, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Foreign Subscription Rate: 17/6 per annum 
(postage included) 


Published by the Proprietors, THe CHAwTon PUBLISHIN 


two lines), in the Parish of St. Paul, in the ay F of London, and Printed 
London, 


G Co., Lap., 18—20, York Bujjdings. Adgiohi 
C.4. Saturday, November ith, me 


Bar 81657, 
Andrew Street. 
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